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HE ſubſtance of ſeveral of the following letters, 

and the obſervations contained in them, having 

been written to a particular friend, it was thought 
proper to reviſe them, in order to render them more 
amuſing to thoſe who wiſhed to have a ſketch of the 
"© writer's travels, and to make a deeper and more laſting 
impreſſion on his own memory, of thoſe countries 


which he had viſited, and the curioſities he had ſeen. 


As they v were intended onl y for diſtribution among 

a few intimate friends, and by no means for general 
circulation,” they may claim an exemption from criti- 
tiſm; and are only to be peruſed by the 2 eye 
of friendſhip. 


N.B. The cenfuſion in the dates is occaſioned by 
the writer's having viſited Naples before he had fully 
ſatisfied his curioſity at Rome, (which he did in his 
return;) but as he thought it would be leſs intricate 
to his readers to place the deſcription of Rome before 
that of Naples, he flatters himſelf that this 1 INACCuracy, : 
will be excuſed, ; 
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LETTERS 


OBSERVATIONS. 


LETTER 1. 


- Avionon, Jan. 1785. 


* dear friend, : 


8 to my e from Bagisss 
1 promiſed to give you ſome account of my 
travels; I now ſit down to fulfil that promiſe. 
My deſire of ſeeing foreign countries, and the 
curioſity that prompted me to gratify it, you 
are well acquainted with; nor are you a 
ſtranger to the motives that's reſtrained me 
_ nen h e an 


1 mall a wie tide about et, its . 
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A db well deſcribed alizady3 the. EG — | 
its fituation to our own country, the frequent 

intercourſe with it in time of peace, will, I 

truſt, be deemed a ſufficient aw for my 

- filence On chat . el. 
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When I come to the extent nth my 8 | 
2 -1 will: then ee, you, a faithful, 
tho' an imperſect account of what I ſee, and 
the obſervations I make. Lou muſt not ex- 
pect elegance of ſtyle, or even accuracy of 
expreſſion; candour is ever ready to overlook 
ſmall faults, and the ſlighteſt appearance of 
merit is magnified when viewed through the 
2 e ee, of friendſhip. If my little 
narrative bt not decorated with the ſplendor 
2» of novelty, or the pomp of deſcription, I will 

venture to promiſe that yen mall not be 

1 ___ ©: Qereived+ by fiction, nor be ese _ 
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We e Lyons in a Coche d Eau, | 

in order to ſail down that erlebrated river the 

: |: Rhone; November 28. The firſt day proving 

ſoggy and hazy, łhe. beauties oi the proſpect 

were interrupted by that unfortunate circum- 

: 85 ſtance ; however; the loſty mountains diſro- 

_ . | 


2888 „„ a. romantic. 
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5 Wu e The Cbacbaue of the Nobleck, | 
intermixed with woods and vineyards, added 
þ 1 little to ene and enrich the ſeene. 
FO. 401 YRolorts.. Gig onen af (nr 
We paſſed by Ms town of Vienne, delight 
fully ſituated on the banks of the river, which 
bears the marks of great antiquity. This 
place held no inconſiderable rank in the days 
of Julius Cæſar, who reſided here ſome time, 
and made it his magazine for proviſions and 
Harms. We continued our courſe down che 
_ - Rhone the following day, and the wenther 
proved more favourable; to the wiſhes: oft a 
traveller than it had the preceding day: Hor 
our eyes were now regaled with the enchanting 
view of ſcattered villages; veſt iges of ancient 
| Romans, jcraggy rocks and acd 
the mduntains of Savoy, covered with ever - 
1 laſting nom! The Rhone, in many parts, is 
not ſo wide as the Thames, but the meandrings 
of the river are beautiful beyond deſcription. 
WE, Ab 02, a, 1 55 DIS eu af 12 
After three days fail daun tbe Rane nie 
- arrived at Avignon, which is ,a, large · ill-built 
city, it contains few »goag-ſkteets, and: the 
- greater; pant; of; at is very narrow and incon- 
-ovenient: It boaſts of an handſome; thonſmall 
u cathedral, near which is the palace of the Vice 
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Legate, which is a decayed building, Lüntiih- 


ing nothing worth a ſtranger's obſervation. 


In the cathedral there are ſome fine paintings, 
and a monument of Pope Clement VII. Theſe 
buildings are ſituated on the rock adjoining 
to the town, from whence you have an exten- 
Give” and diverſified proſpect, particularly of 
Mont Ventoux, eſteemed the higheſt moun- 
tain in e ee 2 e en ee vith 
* 1 1 8 e 


＋ Chis city is ſurrbundecd with a wall, on the 
outſide of which are planted rows of trees, 
and a walk is formed for the amuſement of 
the inhabitants. There are ruins of an ancient 
ſtone bridge, over the Rhone, ſaid to be built 
by St. Benezed;' whoſe tomb is to be ſeen in 
the convent of the Celeſtines. The diſtrict 
on which e en n was eee uy ; 
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Philip the Bay, 5 who was endowed with a 
bold and enterprizing ſpirit, quarrelling with 
Boniface, paved the way for the removal of 
the Papal See to this place, and from this diſ- 
ſenſion may be dared ons era 8 the Papal 


"3 "Is 
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On the death of Benedict XI. this Prince, 
by his artful intrigues in the Conclave, ob- 
tained the See of Rome for a French Prelate 
Bertrund de Got, Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, 
who was accordingly elected to that high 
dignity on the 5th of June, 1303. The 
French Monarch, inflamed: with the deſire of 
revenge, [inſiſted on the formal condemnation 
of Boniface, his old enemy, by the Court of 
Rome, the abolition of the order of Templars, 
and other conceſſions of great importance, 
'. which he could not reaſonably expect from an 
Italian Pope. Hence he looked upon a French 
Pontiff in whoſe zeal and compliance he could 
- confide, as neceſſary to the execution of his 
deſigns. Bertrand aſſumed the name of Cle- 
ment V. and at the King's requeſt remained in 
France, and removed the Papal Reſidence to 
Avignon, where it continued during the ſpace 
of ſeventy years. This period the Italians. 
call, by way of derifion, the Babyloniſh Cap- 
tivity. It is ſtill under the jurifdiction of the 
Pope, and is, governed by a Vice Legate, to 
whom I had the honour of being introduced. 
The benefices are diſpoſed of by the Pope; 
and the Vice Legate, in conjunction with the 
council, have abſolute power in criminal and 
civil caſes. A certain order of monks, called 

33 193. = black 
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black penitents, have power to releaſe one 
criminal in the year, and ſhelter him from 
capital puniſhment; and an order of females 
are entitled to a intular privilege. | 


< My Nadezes was rendered particularly 
agreeable by attending the diverſions of the 
place, the connection I formed with the Engliſh 
families there, by an acquaintance” I made 
with the Archdeacon of the Cathedral, an in- 
telligent and reſpectable man, and by an intro- 
duction to their Royal Highneſſes the Duke and 
Dutcheſs of Cumberland, who at that time 
reſided at Avignon, and with em 1 had m 


255 the honourge ſupping. e 

'T his city contains about PSY chouſand 
inhabitan ts, and it being under the eccleſiaſtical 
Joriſdiction, trade flouriſhes but erer . : 

1 thought a deſeri iption of a dry ſo renowned 
in hiſtory for an event which ſtruck at the 
foundation of Papal Power, would be deemed 
Intereſting to an inquiſitive mind, and Thope, 
for that reaſon, you will forgive wy "ys fo 
5 minute and particular. 1 
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-*My d dear friend, it vd as 


Bb 1 Reach chi 15 1 WF] not ente 
giving you ſome account of the W | 
which 1 viſiced i in the nighbonrhood, th 


He 5 Na. 1 fourteen. miles vita 
Gn Avignon, two monuments of Roman 
antiquity claim the attention of the curious 
traveller, viz. a triumphal arch and mauſoleum, 
ſituated about a mile from St. Remi. The 
learned are divided in opinion concerning the 
origin of them, but it is generally ſuppoſed, 
from the elegance of the architecture, that they 
. were erected in the Auguſtan age. If I may 
be indulged in a conjecture on the ſobject, I 
own I am inclined to think, chat the triumphal 
arch was erected in memory of ſome battle 
- foughr near the ſpot, and the mauſoleum Was 
intended to perpetuate the valour of two he- 

,-roes who fell in the battle, the effigies of 
whom are placed on the top. The triumphal 
FT x B 4 arch 
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arch has been repaired within this century, 


and time ſeems to have made but little, e N 


| as on the mauſoleum. 


5 oP? fon "ac aſterieards I joined a party to- 


viſit the famous fountain of Vaycluſe. The. 


river takes its riſe in this ſpot, and I think. 


you would not pardon me, did I notenlarge a 
little in deſcribing this romantic ſcene. About 
half a mile before you reach the village of 


| Vaucluſe, nothing is to be ſeen but rocks, 


precipices, and winding ſtreams, which form a 
very pictureſque appearance. When you ar- 
rive at the ſource, which is ſituated imme- 


diately under an immenſe clift, the water is 


ſeen gently riſing to the ſurface, which forms 


a kind of baſon, the middle of which is ex- 


tremely deep, and ſaid to be bottomleſs. From 


this baſon the water falls with amazing ra- 


pidity, over a large chain of craggy rocks, for 
near five hundred yards, and then continues 
its courſe. In ſhort, this appears to be one of 


the moſt ſtriking objects in nature, and the 
learned naturaliſts ſuppoſe it to be the greateſt 


ſource in Europe. In this ſequeſtered ſpot, ſo 
favourable to love and poetry, did Petrarch 


fix his Parnaſſus, and celebrate the charms af 


the wann. Laura. EY 
l AE 


I have hitherto ſaid nothing of the little 
village of Villeneuve, which is ſituated on the 
oppoſite ſide of the Rhone to Avignon, from 
whence (as the ſituation is elevated) you have 
a glorious proſpect of the city of Avignon the 
Rhone, and the neighbouring mountains, 
among which Mount enen makes no con- 
eee are ebe e e 

e Bnekbg: my . at n 1 ale 6 vi6ala! 
the-oiry of Carpentra, a city under the Pope's/ 
juriſdiction, celebrated for a modern aqueduct 
of conſiderable extent, built about forty years 
ago, by a Biſhop, of the See. The city con- 
tains nothing very remarkable beſides, except 
a library which is ſaid to contain many curious 
puer pe eee nn 85 * IG. an 

8 FRE this excurſion we” - viſited: ON an- 
cient city of Niſmes, and in our way thither 
ſtopped to inſpect the remains of the famous 
Pont du Garde, ſituated on the river Gardone, 
which is alſo ſuppoſed to be coeval with the 
reign of Auguſtus. The amphitheatre, ſitu- 
ated near the extremity of the city, boaſts alſo t 
to be of great antiquity, built in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, and from an attention to the 
vaſt 1 8 ſome idea may be formed of the f 

pt < mag- 
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magnificence of the antient Romans. The 
inhabitants have ſhamefully ſullied the ſplen- 
dor of this illoſtrious monument of antiquity, 
by crowding the Arena with ſhabby buildings 


and mean cottages/ a great reflection on their 


want of taſte, The ſize of the ſtones uſed in 
the building (which were immenſe and well 
finiſhed) could not fail to excite our aftoniſh- 
ment and admiration. A heathen temple is 
to be ſeen alſo not far from the amphitheatre, 
called the Maiſon Quarree, which is ſtill in 
excellent preſervation, and is now converted 


into a chapel. N iſmes contains about ſixty 


thouſand inhabitants, moſt of whom are Pro- 
teſtants, and the trade of the city is very flou- 
riſhing. The public walks adjacent to the 
city are extremely beautiful, and ornamented 
with a ſuperb aue and baths rebuilt after 
the corp e eee, To $65, 
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nan, March ins. 
My. dear friend, rr mo 
1» my laſt. der 1 dee I l 
date my next from Rome: Jam happy to in- 
form you, that I arrived here the 22d inſtant, 
at midnight. The moon ſhining very brightly 
gave me an opportunity of ſeeing the dome of 
St. Peters at ſome miles diſtant. I fully pur- 
poſed ſleeping a poſt or two ſhort of this cele- 
brated city, in order to enter it by day light, 
but my hopes were defeated by the exorbitant 
demands of the hoſt at one ee oy whe 
want of accommodations at the other. 


5 aſthiine Gini thiles FRO Rome I paſſed by 
the tomb of Nero, cloſe by the road fide : 
nothing remarkable in its ſtructure or form 
claiming my notice, I eee on my 
Journey. | 


The gates of Rome being ſhut cauſed ſome 
—_— but m a few minutes an officer 
A — opened 


112 


apened them to us, and would have examined 
my trunk, and detained my carriage till the 
next morning, had not I availed myſelf of an 
expedient frequently recurred to on ſuch occa- 
ſions, by giving him an extraordinary be” 
ee W no previous ſteps to procure 
a lodging before my arrival, the inns being 
crowded with gueſts, and the inhabitants re- 
tired to their repoſe, it ſeem'd but too proba- 
ble that I ſhould be obliged to ſpend the night 
in my carriage, a circumſtance not very deſira- 
ble to a weary traveller. After a diſagreeable 
ſuſpence for more than half an hour, we fortu- 
nately met with a Laquais de Place, who being 
unemployed at that time, offered his ſervices, 
and immediately conducted us to one of: the 
principal hotels, where we knocked for a con- 
ſiderable time, but in vain, for all were in a 
ſtate of ſuch inſenſibility, that even the noiſe 
we made (which was not inconſiderable) was 
inſufficient to rouſe them from their ſtumbers. 
Unwilling to make a riot, and unacquainted 
with the cuſtoms of the city, we thought it 
more prudent to deſiſt and ſeek accommoda- 
tions elſewhere, : by the advice of our Laquais 
we therefore. tried aur fortune at à private 
houſe, where, altho' appearances at firſt were 

1 very 


: 2 , 
N 3 4 
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very unpromiſing, we found, after aſcending 
four pair of ſtairs, a good bed and a decent 
apartment, the former oF W * ik n 


| | Sy _ 


Ta will aſk, Ape 1 came to 


Rome, and be apt to expreſs your ſurprize 
that I did not inform you of my route and 
voyage, before I introduced you to this once 
miſtreſs of the world; I will then anſwer your 
queries, and I truſt you will peruſe the account 
of the difficulties 1 ſtruggled with, and the 
diſappointments I experienced, with a ſatis- 
faction which, I aſſure you, I n not . ae | 


che time Fencountered them. 1 d 


* {4 p 1 1 * - 


„Mer . detained ub Nikt tber / four 


days by contrary winds; I "embarked in 4 
felucca hired at Antibes, for the purpoſe of 


conveying me to Genoa, for which I paid fix 


louis dores and eighteen livres to the crew! 1 
gept che firſt night at Languale, a ſmall 


fiſning town on the Mediterranean, which 1 


was glad to quit early the next morning; but 
not being able to reach Genoa thas rae" 
evening, on account of a calm, we were under 
the neceſſity of putting into Savona, a large 


town 3 ten „h. Having 
en ſuffered 
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ſuffered extremely for two days by a fea fick- 
neſs, I was reſolved to proceed to Genoa by 


land over the mountains, and arrived there the 
ſame day I ſat out. Owing to the violence of 
a tempeſt, my ſervant could not join me for 
two days, and I was not without feeling ſome 
ſerious apprehenſions for the _— of. __ ſer- 
vant and wann ene 191 16, les 


Suga has juſtly don tiled the win of x pa- 
laces. The churches, and indeed the houſes 


of the nobleſſe, are for the moſt part fronted 
with poliſhed marble; the ſtreets are ſpacious 
and convenient, and the public buildings ſu- 


perb. The magnificence of the new council 
hall, within the Doge's palace, exceeds all be- 


lief. During my ſtay there, I had the ſatisfac- 
tion of ſeeing the Doge ſitting under a canopy 


of ſtate, ſurrounded by his Senators, with whom 


he was tranſacting the affairs of ſtate. The 
- harbour is remarkably ſtriking for its extent 
and beauty, and a noble light - houſe, fituated 
on a rock near its entrance, * not a little 


Fomtrihues: to nn the ſcene. 8121914 


| The bolldiags i in ab 0 are 3 
lofty. Lwas at the Grand: Cerf, and at the 


height of — Gromk the level of the 


4 1 Pe | ſtreet, 
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ſtreet, and there was a complete ſtory over me. 
The palaces in the Rae de Balbi and the Rue 
Neve are fit for the reception of ſovereign 
princes, both with reſpect to their ſize as well 
as the ſuperb manner in which they are fitted 
up. The cathedral is built in ſtripes; with END 
black and white marble, which gives it the 
appearance of ſecond mourning. The manu- 1 
factories of Genoa are > chiefly velvets and | l 
. damaſks. 50 If | 1 


| Igreatly x regret thang time was ſo limited 
as not to give me more leiſure to examine and 
admire the magnificence of a city, which I 
| believe has not its equal 1 in Europe. 


„Ben ende Lroceedid; 10 Florence, Swe 
as my ſtay there was but one night, you muſt 
_ excuſe my ſaying any thing about it till my re- 
turn, when I ſhallcertainly viſit it, andendeavour 
to give you a ſhort deſcription of it. Havingnow 
5 brought you thus far on my road to Rome, I | 
will give you ſame reſpite; and myſelf, for the | | 
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Wedneſday in the holy week. On the follow- 


[ 16 ] 


Sienna, a pleaſant city of Tuſcany, a few poſts 
from which is the beautiful lake of Bolſena. 
Next night I was badly accommodated at 
Aquapendente, and then arrived at Rome. 


LETTER IV. 


Non, March, 1785. 
My dear friend, * 


WITHIN fixteen hours after my arrival 
at Rome, I attended in the Pope's chapel, to 
ſee a grand function, and heard ſome of the 
fineſt voices in the world. Every one knows | 


that on ſuch occaſions the chapel is decorated 


and dreſſed up to the beſt advantage, and the 
voices are ſelected from all parts of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical. ſtare to ſing in this chapel. His 
Holineſs was not preſent this day, tho” it was 


we 


„„ 
ing 905 however, attended again in the ſame 
chapel, and was witneſs to a grand ceremony, 
the Pope preſiding in perſon, who was habited 
in a white robe, elegantly embroidered and 
looſely flowing. His perſon being graceful, 
tho? advanced nearly to the age of ſeventy, it 
added much to the magnificence of the cere- 
mony, which continued ſome hours; after 
which they walked in grand and ſolemn proceſ- 
ſion to an adjacent chapel in the Vatican; the 
Cardinals and all the other eccleſiaſticks ſu- 
perbly dreſſed, carrying each a wax taper in 
their hands, preceding his Holineſs, who car- 
ried the conſecrated hoſt, under a richly orna- 
mented canopy. When they arrived at the 
chapel before-mentioned they depoſited the 
| hoſt, which remained there till Eaſter Sunday. 
The concourſe of ſpectators on this occaſion 
was ſo immenſe, that all my efforts to gain ad- 
miſſion proved abortive. The next ceremony 
was performed in an apartment - adjoining, 
where the Pope waſhed the feet of twelve poor 
pilgrims, cloathed in white flannel, who were 
all ſeated under a fine piece of tapeſtry repre- 
ſenting the laſt ſupper. | Crowded as 1 was, 
and tho' ſuffering great inconvenience from 
the heat, I was much affected by this appear- 
ance of humility.” This is done annualiy, in 


4 
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commemoration of our Saviour s waſhing the 
feet of his Diſciples on the ſame night that he 
was betrayed. After the concluſion of this, 
the Pope waited on them in perſon at ſupper, 
in a different chapel; after which his Holineſs 
appeared in the front of St. Peter's, in a bal- 
cony, and gave his benediction to tlie populace. 
But this exhibition is ſeen to greater rea 
_ on or 3 e 

15 on A aging of the aa a 1 parties 
at St. Peter's, to ſee the illuminated croſs; 
which hangs: ſuſpended. from the dome, and 
makes a very ſplendid appearance. Some 
prieſts at the ſame time expoſe certain ſacred 
reliques to the admiring multitude, who at 
the inſtant of the expoſure fall on their knees 
and croſs themſelves with the moſt Pe 
adoration. 


Me 
4 ; 


85 en 3 no ſmall fatigue from 
Frequenting theſe ceremonies I did not viſit 
St. Peter's any more till Eafter Sunday, tho'T 
underſtood that the hoſt was expoſed on Good 
Friday. But on Eaſter Day F went early to 
St. Peter's, and heard the Pope celebrate high 
maſs ; the Cardinals, &c. were aſſembled, and 
adorned with the moſt ſuperb veſtments. The 
oc! else ON e919 5 55 Pope 
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1 . tine! at iche. ph 
and pronounced his benediction to at leaft 


= forty. thouſand people, in the grand area, who 


fell on their knees and received it with every 
mark of humility and complacency; and a 
grand diſcharge of artillery: rakes St. nn 
Cale ae the n. r Airs mud. 
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Altho' I was mh ſtruck with the irg 
: of theſe ceremonies, and the pomp of their 
worſhip, yet believe me, there is not the leaſt 
danger of my becoming a proſelyte to the Ro- 
miſh religion, and with all its ſimplicity, I 
prefer the Proteſtant form of worſhip, to the 
parade of their magnificent proceſſions, the 
A of We ue and the incenſe of their 
altars. rn e ili Mons bos 
| mobs 

But tho. I am now in the Satan of the 
Roman, Catholick Church, yet Fam -happy to 
ſay that the preſent inhabitants of Rome, and 
indeed all the Catholicks with whom I had 


any interoourſe, appear to be entirely di- 
veſted of that perſecuting and intolerant 
ſpirit which, on ſome occaſions, diſtinguiſned 
the votaries of that religion. Neverthe- 
leſs, tho“ I cannot accede to the articles f 
the creed, there is no. reaſon why I ſhould 

C2 | not 
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wot Abi Fakes Gi eee e and the. 0 
| moth or of their churches. /. The magnificent 
church of St. Peter. is built on the. ſite of the 
circus of Caligula, commonly called the circus 
of Nero, the bloody theatre of Chriſtian per- 
ſecution, where. expiring martyrs ſealed their 
faith with their blood; and death in the moſt 
horrid forms was diveſted of its terrors, by a 
lively hope of an itamortal crown. The front 
ol=the church is, of the Corinthian order, but 
appears to be extremely heavy, and ſeems to 
| Rand, in need of the two towers, at St. Paul's, 
to take off from the enormous extent of the 
ediſice. The inſide. of this ſuperb ſtructure 

preſents at one view, to the admiring traveller, 
a profuſion of ornaments, paintings, ſculpture, 
&cc. and all ſo happily diſpoſed. and arranged, 
that the abundance does not cauſe the leaſt 
_£onfpſion;. It is true, all is not perfection in 
this church, but the few faults one obſerves 
rare ſwallowed up in the excellence of the 
Whole. It would be an endleſs taſk. to enume- 
rate eyery particular object to be found there, 
but I ſhall content myſelf with obſerving ſome 
ol the moſt ſtriking. Pope Urban VIII. re- 
moved that noble ſheet of copper from the 
Pantheon, and alſo the brazen ſtatues, with 
e he caſt thoſe W wreathed Pillars 
be- 
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L 21 1 
j | 
belonging to the great alu. The eaſtern. al- 
tar deſet ves particular notice; it is entirely of 
copper; and repreſents four Doctors of the 
church Tupporting St: Peter's chair, which ig 
webs nen in an OY vaſe of the ſame Tee: 
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fe Pires in meſure are eo been 
conception. It is not a ne invention, tho“ it 

has received conſiderable improvements of late 

years. It is worked ſomewhat like ſtucco, In 

2 large ſtone frame, on which they lay à deep 

coat of mortar, and work the little pieces of 

moſaic (conſiſting of glaſs and mixed metal) 
into this mortar, which, when dry, is harder 

and more durable than any ſtone whatſoever. 

A large picture will employ nine men con- 
ſtantly for ſeven years. Many advantages at- 

5 tend this ſpecies of compoſition. Pictures 
compoſed of this can never ant repair, unleſs 

a part of the building ſhould: fall on them. 

| No damp can ever affect them. The coldurs, 
being all the natural pieces of ſtone, appear 
equally” bright under water! Thefe” ſtone 
| frames are fixed into the wall; and become 
part of the building. The colours being mote 
| "vivid and lively than painting, a ſuperficial 
; "obſerver might eaſily have been deceived;'and 
= = "miſtaken them for the N of the 
; e DS{1J691W 219 e 10113 33455 a7 pencil. 
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pencil. There is a ole of giving them a 
fine poliſh, by rubbing ſand over the ſurface, 
which, when once obtained, is never loſt; and 
were they not deſignedly broken, would, defy 
even the depredations of time. 


. 3 minutely every part of the 
building, and aſcended to the ball immediately 
under the croſs. I could not avoid feeling a 
pleaſing aſtoniſhment when I contemplated 
the immenſe extent of this building, which is 
allowed, by the learned, to be the largeſt pile 
ever erected under one roof. Solomon's tem- 
ple would ſtand in the ſmalleſt iſle. 


Underneath St. Peter's is the antient church, 
where many curious pieces of ſculpture and 
pictures in moſaic are to be ſeen: there lies 
James, who tiled himſelf the third King of that 
name, whom we call the Pretender: many | 
tombs of Saints, Popes, and Cardinals are alſo 
to be ſeen, which bear the marks of great an- 
riquity. But, above all, I muſt not omit to 
mention the little chapel wherein the bodies 
of St. Peter and St. Paul are depoſited, with 
an hundred lamps conſtantly burning over 
them. As the e 190 of . are 


; par- 
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particularized by various travellers, I ſhall not 
detain you any longer, than by wiſhing this 
faint ſketch 1 may give. you ſome _ idea of this 
ſtupendous pile, I am, &c. be 5 


P. S. During two b in 1. the holy week | 


1 was greatly entertained with ſome fire works 
that were 2 off Kenn St. Angelo 8 Caſtle. 
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Roms, _ 


x My dear friend, 


Soon after my arrival 1 5 1 — to | 


Mr. Byres, a Cicerone, and principal Antiqua- 
rian in this celebrated city, by which means 1 
joined a very agreeable party of my country- 
men, who had retained that ingenious gentle- 
man | for a fimilar Purpoſe, 
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0485 firſt conducted us to dhe Vatikan; where 
we took a view of the different apartments, 
Raphael's Lodge, and his admirable hiſtorical 
paintings, alſo the famous Muſeum, contain- 
ing an infinite 9 of 8 n Ke. 5 

The Fiete Pöße bis 1 db 0e the 
collection, by ſeveral purchaſes with My" Jay 
Ne! made. 1 5 


As it would be an impoſnbiliry for me to 
tranſmit to you an exact detail of all the cu- 
rioſities i in this choice repoſitory, T ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with mentioning thoſe pieces of 
ſculpture. which appeared to me the moſt 
ſtriking. The Apollo of Belvidere, the Lao- 
coon, the Antinous; and a fine head of Jupiter 
Serapis, lately dug up by Mr. Hamilton, the 
Artiſt, at Adrian's Villa, near Tivoli, deſerves 
particular notice, on account of the 828225 
. exprefied'i in the countenance. 2 

The library of the Vacitan f is mend * 
contains 2 great number of curious manu- 
ſcripts. They always exhibit to Engliſhmen 
the book ſaid to be written by! Henry VIII. 
on the ſeven ſacraments, and ſome original 
letters written * him to Ann Boleyn; but it 
2 is 
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is well known. that Cardinal-F iſher, Biſhop, of 
Rocheſter, Was hin of the. former pro- 
: OR SOB Tt BE HD Las! 5 hot BUY 9 
nino CE12: 513 i: $391} 4 1 
- pad of Monte. Conalin is moſt Jet 
lightfully ſituated in a different part of the 
city, and tho” it cannot boaſt of ſo many cu- 
rioſities, yet it claims the attention of the 
inquiſitive traveller. Here are diſplayed the 
paintings of the beſt maſters, ſome in tolerable 
preſervation, others manifeſting evident proofs 
of their having received conſiderable injury 
from the depredations of time. The apart- 
ments of this palace are by no means ſo. large 
as thoſe of the Vatican, but much more habi⸗ 
table, tho' his preſent Holineſs chooſes to refide 
at the latter, which has not been the reſidence 
of cha ee near two hundred years, | : 
The amines in — little chapel Fea, E 
great degree of merit, but to particularize every 
fine picture, and enlarge on their reſpective 
beauties, would be an endleſs taſk., Should you 
however wiſh for minute information on this 
ſubject, and your memory be extenſive ae 
to contain ſuch a, ſund of knowledge, I can 
eaſily refer you to many publications, both in 
French and Engliſn, which. give, a, clear and 


oh cir- 
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eircumſtantial relation of all the different 
paintings, che ſubjects, and the names of the 
artiſts; but I prefer giving you a ſketch of 
the moſt famous painters, "with the different 
ſchools to which they belong, to a dry recital 
of the names of every incident maſter, and 
the times in which ien n. 2 525 


-* 
F 


4 art of painting) revived in T TIN by 


means of the Greek painters, who came over 


after the ſack of Conſtantinople. Giotto and 
Cimabue were their beſt diſciples; from them 
came Donatelli, Brunalinhi, Maffacuo, and 
many others of great merit; afterwards Pietro 
Perugino, Andrea Mantegna, Gio. Bellini, 
Ghirlandaio, Antonio de Levi, &c. Raphael 
was ſcholar to P. Perugino, and is Tooked upon 


as the head of the Roman ſchool. © Andrea | 
Mantegna was maſter to Corregio, the head of 


the Lombard ſehool. Giovanni Bellini was 
maſter to Titian, and founder of the Venezian 


ſchool: each of theſe | having their different 


manners of repreſenting objects. The Roman 
and Florentine ſchools repreſented them by 
their form, or lines“ The Parma ſchool 
by their maſſes, or light and ſhade; and 


te Veneran by their colour and hue. 


The ne theſe three ſehools having 
#420 8 | carried 
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carried their reſpective parts of art to the 
greateſt excellence or ſimplicity poſſible, have 
been always eſteemed the greateſt painters we 
ever had. Cotemporary with Raphael lived 
the great Michael Angelo, Fra. Bartolomeo, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Sabaftian del Piombo, 
Andrea del Sarto, Luca d' Olanda, Alberto 

Durer, Holbein, &c. Raphael's ſcholars were 
Siulio Romano, Polidore, Francs go Penni, 
Perino del Vago, &c. Michael Angelo s were 
D. da Volterra, Georgio Vaſſari, Prima 
ticcio, & . Corregio's ſcholars were Parme⸗ 
gianino, Schidoni, and ſome others of inferior 
merit. The Venezian ſchool, in the time of 
Titian, produced Giorgione de Caſtel Franco, 
| Paolo Veroneſe, the: Baſſans, Tintoret, Schia- 
vone, Marone di Padoa, &c. As theſe went 
off, Baroccio, Cav. d' Arpino, and Michael 
Angelo da Caravaggio flouriſhed ; about which 
time the great Lodovico Carrach founded the 
ſecond Lombard ſchool. at Bologna, whoſe 
great aim was to unite the merits of the three 
primitive ſchools, but they principally formed 
themſelves on that of Corregio. His ſcholars 
were his nephews Agoſtino and Hannibal Car- 
rach. Hannibal's ſcholars were Dominichino, 
Guido, Guercino, Albano, Spagnolletti, Lan- 
Shs Mage &c. At be ſame time lived at 
| Or | 
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Bologna, Cavedone, ys ſeveral other great 


artiſts. Andrea Sacchi ſtudied under Albano 


and Guido, and Luca Giordano under Spagno- 
letti. About this time Pietro da Cortona 
formed a ſchool at Rome, from whence ſprung 
Romannelli, Pietro Teſta, Ciro Ferri, and 
others. The great Nicholas Pouſſin, Claude 
Lorrain, Salvator Roſa, and Gaſpar Pouſſin 
flouriſhed about the ſame time. Carlo Maratti 
was ſcholar to Andrea Sacchi; his diſciples 
were Giuſeppe Chiari, Pietro Paolo Bianchi, 
Maſſuui, Riviolini, lately. dead. It i is the re- 
mains of this ſchool now going on at Rome. 
Rubens was the head of the Flemiſh ſchool, 

the maſter of Vandyke and many other reputa- | 
ble artiſts, The French ſchool has had La 
Seur, and Le Brun, who ſeems to be the maſter 
principally followed. _ The Spaniards, Muril- 
lio, Diego Vel e and ſeveral er ben 
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Tag Colos Passe or beiste of Arnd 
High Conſtable of Naples (who is à Repreſen- 
tative of the Neapolitan Court in this city) 


contains a variety of paintings by Claude Lor- | 


rain, Pouſſin, and Salvator Roſa. The- 7 
ments are ſuperb, and claim the firſt rank 1 

this eity; the gardens, tho ſmall, are se. 
ful, and diverſified by walks, ſtatues, and foun- 
| tains; but 1 was wonderfull ſtroek with two 
immenſe blocks of wrought marble that were 
lying on the ground, and, according to my 
. Cicerone's information, formerly belodiied to 
the Temple of the Sun. At the end of my letter 
I will give you the dimenſions.” The churches 


of St. John of Lateran and St. Paul, without | 


the gates, are very ancient; the former was 


built by | Conſtantine the Great, tho“ conſi- 


derably enlarged by the Popes, his ſucceſſors; 
the latter was erected by the ſucceeding Em- 
or The noble columns of the interior 


part 


Re 
. ent ene — 
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vp; at Mente anale, 


Leb 


part of the Hure were E, from the n mau- 
ſoleum of Hadrian, now the caſtle of St. An- 


gelo. Surely this muſt be deemed a ſacrilegious ä 
outrage, in the primitive Chriſtians, to diſturb 
te aſhes of the dead, in order to get poſſeſſion 
of 'the, marble and granite, under which they. 
were depoſited. It is worthy of obſervation, 
that the church of St. Paul, which is im- 
menſely large, actually ſtands. in the fields ; a 
ſtriking proof of the great population of the 
hen of ancient Rome, which the ingenious : 
r. Byres aſſerts contained (together with the 
prov when at the height of its glory, between 
three and four millions of inhabitants. Wri- 
ters however are divided in opinion reſpeRing. 


this matter, ſome making the number conſi- 
. Sn and others ſomewhat 4 


The uch of Sancka Maria Majors i is a 
beabifan edifice, and contains ſeveral good | 


paintings, I ſhall not attempt to enumerate 
them, or deſcant on their ſeveral beauties, for 
| the reaſons given in a former letter. "ts 


Ae gierte ü Gender 
dug up here are immenſe; one lately diſco- 
vered near the Piazza del el How! N 


E , H 


1 he famous e Fontana erected the 
ab Granite. Obeliſk (about two hundred 
years ago) before St. Peter's Church; an 
achievement that required a greater exertion of 
the mechanical powers, than has been ever 
known, ſince the days of the ancients- The 
Pope, ambitious of contributing as much a5 
poſſible: t to the ſplendor and magnificence of 
; VSt. Peter 's, fixed on this ſpot for its erec - Y 
tion, and the expence of the machinery em | 
ployed i in this great undertaking, SPUR: . 
. the amazing . of ten thouſand pounds... 


The eee powers applied to e e 
ſuch arduous undertakings have long been loſt 
to the world, and the ſtones of Stonehenge, 
which have long puzzled and perplexed the 
antiquarian to account for their removal, are Y 
not to be compared with the immenſe pieces 
of oriental granite which were profuſely, ſcat- | 
tered LG the fir of ancient, Fonds, 


be a quarries 5 Ferber were , 1 by. 
ſeveral of their Emperors, for granite marble 
and Porphyry, to adorn the miſtreſs, of the 
world, and many of the Emperors vied with 5 
their predeceſſors, in, FOFTIDarlOG a to its ele · | 
gance and ſplendor. ITE 
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The caſtle of St. Angelo is a plate of no 
e and tho“ Clement, in the ſixteenth 
century, fled from Colonna's trobps with pre- 


cipitation to it, as a place of refuge, it was 


immediately inveſted, and the Pope was ſoon 
abliged to demand a cipitulation. In the 
apartments of this caſtle there are ſome freſco 


paintings, and ſome pieces of ancient fculp- 


ture. Here the poor Jeſuits (who Were all 
ſeized in one night) were conſined: many. died 
during their reſidence there, and a 2 1 fur 


vived till within theſe four years. 
5 1 ; 
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P. S. The afar of 15 4 blocks of ate 


- Ty the Colonna Gardens, which formed part of 
the entablature of the PD _ of the FIR are 


as + ole: 25 
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The block, containing _ of hy = pbofi 


and frize, is ſixteen feet, three inches and 
half in length; its height is nine feet, eight 


25 inches and three quarters; its breadth | 4s 
: os W ten wanne and three e, 


8 FE "I contains the nth, th 
* of the angle of the frontiſpiece ; its 
gk 
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length is hirteen feet, fix inches and half; 


its breadth the ſame; - es i os 18 7 nine 
— e and haf: RR 
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7 This is a e a etita- 


blature. The columns that Tay ee . | 


have been # ſeven beet diameter. E N 1 Ss 


2 ES 5 - - Rowe, May, 1785. | 
M dear friend, 24 


Arr HO” 1 "0 iy given you ſome 
account of ceremonies and proceſſions, yet I 
have ſtill in reſerve a deſeription of a more 
ſplendid proceſſion than any before mentioned 
in my preceding letters. 5 | 


On the 26th of May, iid the Thurſ- 
Gy after Trinity Sunday, (called in the 
| D ERomiſn 


J. 


Romiſh calendar, Fete de Dieu) Ihired a room 
near St. Peter's church, to accommodate Mr. 
Byres and myſelf, for the purpoſe of ſeeing 
the cavalcade paſs by. The concourſe aſſem- 
bledd on this ſolemn occaſion is better conceived 
- than expreſſed. The firſt part of the proceſ- 
fion conſiſted of the different orders, of the 
Monks and Friars, their habits varying ac- 
cording to their reſpective orders, and their 
numbers being immenſe, both theſe circum- 
ſtances contributed to attract the attention of 
the admiring multitude. Then followed the 
Canons of the ſeveral Cathedrals, in their 
proper dreſſes. After which came the Cardi- 
nals, in moſt/fuperb veſtments, and his Holi- 
neſs the Pope (who was carried on a wooden 
frame on men's ſhoulders, kneeling to a little 
altar, on which the conſecrated wafer WAS ex- 
_ poſed to public view) brought up the x rear. 
The whole ſtreet through which the cavalcade | 
_ paſſed was Tovered with an awning, as à de- 
_ Fence againſt che inclemency of. the weather. 
So numerous were the wax lights diſplayed in 


chis grand ceremony, that n ehe 
very atmoſphere. 
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in, I ſhall only obſerve that almoſt two Hours 


{ec before it K ain 7 of” ER 
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Ao al zafinice vaviety of citfoliiis 
' preſerved, in the new Capitol, I ſhall only 
mention two pieces of ſculpture, as pointed 
out by our Cicerone to be moſt worthy of ob- 
ſervation. The Dying Gladiator is inimitable, 
and juſtly merits the encomiums ſo laviſhly 
| beſtowed on it by Connoiffeurs ; the other is 
an ancient Sarcophggus (wherein a child was 
once Hepoliged) me e of wien is his uf 
' affo@ing, | 
| 19714 
2 Ie top, the iet is eds leep- 
ing, holding poppies in his hand; on the 


front is a bas relief, in the centre of which 


Prometheus is repreſented as a ſculptor, hold- 
ing a child of clay in his hand, which he has 
"Juſt formed. Minerva, who ſtands near him, 
animates the child, by putting the ſoul (under 


the form of a butterfly) into its head. On 


one ſide of this group is repreſented the riſe 
ol life by a car drawn by four horſes, and going 


* 


up hill; on the other ſide is another car, drawn 


by two horſes, and ſtill going up hill, as the 


RT 


child did not arrive to the age of maturity. 


This car is repreſented as fallen backwards, 
i a and 
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00 e e imderaiciats; abs, child lies 
dead. A Cupid ſtands near him, turning down 
the torch of life, and over the child's face, the ; 
ſoul (under the form of a butterfly) is going 
off, which is again-repreſented by a young fe- 
male; or Pſyche, retaining its butterfly's wings, 
and Mercury, who holds the child, is conduct- 
IR to io Elyſian F ields.. 
| Under the car Gen by four horſes you ſee 
the Earth holding a cornucopia, and children 
playing about her. Near this is the Water, 
perſonified by an old man holding the rudder 
of a ſhip; and a Cupid and Pſyche embracing, 
which is emblematical of the union between 
the ſoul and the body. How much more 
beautiful were the emblems of the Ancients 
than thoſe of the Moderns, who repreſent 
Death by a parcel of human bones hitched 
together called a ſkeleton! But a ſleeping 
figure, a Cupid inverting the torch of life, with 
the car of life going down hill, and, above all, 
the immortal part, the ſoul, flying off i in the 
form of a butterfly, is Ae, MOLE 
and en | fied #4 


| 1 he aka knew how to make a ſkeleton, 
56] tho it has been much doubted by many gen- 
tlemen 


L921] 
tlemen of the faculty. I particularly re- 
warked, at Pompeia, a complete ſkeleton in 
moſaic, under a window. The judicious Mr. 
Byres obſerves, that there is more of the an- 
cient mythology diſplayed on this ſarcophagus 
than any thing of the kind he ever noticed before. 
He ſaid, that he had ſome idea of an ancient 
pedeſtal preſerved in the Villa Albaßi, on 
which ſomething of the ſame N was to; be 
then, but not ſo ample. e 
">The leaned 0 8 b Mr. Spence ſays. 
There might have been a great deal of good 
e ſenſe (and perhaps ſomething above good 
\« ſenſe) in the fixing on this emblem. At 
e leaſt, nothing (ſays he) could, I think, point 
gut the ſurvival. and liberty of the ſoul, after | 
* its ſeparation from the body, in a ſtronger 
e and more argumentative manner, than an 
cc animal, which is firſt a groſs, heavy; creep- 
ing inſecl, and which, after dropping its 
"90 ſlough, becomes (by an amazing change) 
dc A light, airy, flying, free;'and happy creature, 
08 1 —The- butterfly is generally uſed by the 
6 Greek ärtiſts a8 an emblem for the human : 
7 foul. 4 * ESD DDE, 
Vide Spence 8 rener, Note 3 3 5 \ 
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I ovoght to ſay Homething of the Hlavian 
Amphitheatre, fo called becauſe it was erected 
by three Emperors of the Flavian family. It 
occupied a fpace as large as the Saliſbury 


Market- Place, and to prevent the common 
people from removing any more of the rubbiſh, 


one of the Popeſs thought proper to conſe- 
crate it. A croſs is now erected 1 in the centre, 
and a number of ſmall altars around the arena. 
Notwithſtanding a conliderablepattof the ma- 


- — I 


terials have been taken away, yet what remains 


ſufficiently diſplays the Roman ſplendor. It 
is ſaid, that Titus employed twelve chouſand 
captive Jews in this great vndertaking. He 


s ay eilt during my ſtay at Num were 
confined to my countrymen, Ide get think 
myſelf competent to enlarge on the manners 
of rie people. bfai & 2956 11 e HLH 
2 FOO REM? at ti $43 33 a 0 4 
The pn of Caius ende which is 
plated in the wall bf the city, is a curious piece 
of arehitecture, and formerly contained the 
aſhes of that Roman, who died under the reign 
of Auguſtus. Our Cieerone informed us, that 
this ſpot was called the Proteſtant Burying 
Ground; and ſo indulgent is the preſent Go- 


vernment of 1 . an Engliſh Proteſtant, 
28 „ a . 
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ME affords flare a fiel eee 


ment to the curious traveller, ſo many objects 


are perpetually offering to arreſt his attention, 
that you muſt pardon me if I add another letter 
to the foregoing, which will probably he the 


laſt that i ſnhall date from this: e e to ain 


3803 e bongtoto ib ht 05; 6 F1 


x - The triumphal e Sandee 

ne, and Septimius Severus, are tolerably well 
ar auer having braved the attacks of time, 
Aires D 4 


28 | 
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L 40 1] | 
as well as the rude inſults and outrages of bar: 
barians. Our Cicerone called our attention tõ 
the mixture of ſculpture obſervable on the 
arch of Conſtantine. The Senate, ever willing 
to pay their court to the reigning Emperor, 
gave a ſtriking proof of their meanneſs and 
adulation, by taking down the arch of one of 
the moſt illuſtrious of their Emperors (Trajan) 
and converting the materials to raiſe an arch 
to the memory of Conſtantine. In thoſe ages, 
as well as the ſucceeding ones, flattery inſinu- 
ated itſelf into the n and was ever 3 
to flow from Resser 12 een 

noifhts>00 | 5 / 
The peu od 8 n reign 105 
be is excellent, but that performed in the 
time of Conſtantine is execrable. Hence it is 
extremely evident how much the arts declined 
IR ſpace of vne hundred and ninety | 
7 am bh biyorabs bin EDO TH 201 i 
morn ent C 280 6 th yum 
20 The ame remains of the Golden Houſe 
of Nero (called ſo from its extraordinary mag- 
nificence) wert pointed out to us, out. of which 
was taken the beautiful Temple of Peace, 
vrhich was biirnt by an Incendiary under the 
reign of Commodus. With this edifice periſned 
all the ſacred n a to: the 
6101 - N 982 
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Jewiſh worſhip, which were there depoſited by 
Titus Veſpaſian, after the deſtruction of Jeru- 
falem. So furious were the flames, and ſo in- 


tenſe the heatʒ that it is recorded that ſtreams | 


of melted. metal ran through many of the 
ſtreets of Rome, mixed with the water, Whieh 
the inhabitants in vain poured to m 
e e % 24g ien Rog 203 
Im ir ti K 4 4 T 211: SN £4 ChE 
It iso a fortunate : Gene for the 
—— memorial of theſe holy »veſ- 
ſelsi:did not entirely periſ in this dreadful 
conflagration, for on the triumphal arch of 
Titus there is a repreſentation of the proceſſion 
(in bas relief) carrying ſeveral of: theſe uten - 
ſils, viz. golden candleſticks, ſilver trumpets, 
the ES incenſe, &c. Ke. a. #105 Yo ami 
The den of: Tre 1 . 3 
Pius are much to be admired for their ſculp- 
ture and ornaments. 
IIS! 5 EE q a AT 
— 9 rides d in ruins, ite 
St. Angelo's: Caſtle, is an object that cannot 
fail to ſtrike any one who is the leaſt converſant 
in the Roman hiſtory. ©: This was the bridge 
over which every General marched into the 
city, to vihom:2expumpilin was decreed, either: 
Its! for 


for the conqueſt of a a cog or for any 
other cre fr 1531s ; Nina: 
4 wan now quit the ages Na cho 
ey fruitful, and in my next * 
give you ſome ene wg Tivoli. en 


* af . 
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P. S. Tho', my good ing „„ 
ample amuſement for the claſſical ſcholar and 
virtuoſo, yet I cannot think it is an agreeable 
place to live in. The miſery one ſees at every 7 
corner of the ftreets, and, above all, a 
Frightfol cuſtom of carrying the dead un- 
covered /rakes off er _—_—_ ge 
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EFORE, 1 left this city: I. „ TY 
party to AT e ea —_ diſtant 
om Rome.. n , N hIG 

H. PF a Dis  & Mag 

The day Jigs wary: . propi- 
tious to our wiſhes, and gave us thereby an 
opportunity of ſeeing the beauties * the 
— to Ng nee n e 


bee eee Gen wvIG 
of the ſulphureous lakes, and the famous ineruſ- 
e, ſo much e 85 oy rener 


The lakes are called Jolfireria; a 1 ſmell 
ſo relate of that mineral, that the traveller 
7 r it at en diſtance. 21 


Mr. Byres, our Cioerone, ——_— that 
foating iſlands, he ſuppoſed, would be a novel 
CTIA | ſcene 


rr 


{| 44 1 


ſcene to us; and then 1 to the lake, 
we diſcovered ſome of the guides floating on 
detached pieces of the bank, to our no ſmall 
ſurprize and aſtoniſiment. 1 This lake is fa- 
thomleſs, and ſuppoſed to be the mouth of a 
great gulf; it abounds with fixed air, which 
appeared very evidently by innumerable bubbles 
riſing on the ſurface, occaſioned by the guides 
diſturbing the water with their poles. be 
incruſtatians formed by.this lake are extremely 
eurious: I picked up ſeveral pieces: in order 
to form a better judgment of this natural cu- 
riolity ; ; and my Cicerone obſerved, that what 
had ken an incruſtotion of reeds. 
6.8. 40 229712 e Se] bus a1, 
We ee eee 8 Villa, the 
ruins of which are: veryſextenſive; but it is 
imagined, that not only the palace of the Em- 
peror, hut the manſions of the principal Cour- 
tiers were on this ſpot, as the ruins occupy a 
ſpace of: Hear two miles. 40 Our Cicerone took 


ments, and their reſpective uſes. 
tracks allotted for the ſoldiers, ad eee 
. colonnades, and the Yarious 1 and habi- 


"anciene Romans, ,! 
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About two bugdfeck years ago” a avit'was 
diſcoyered amongſt theſe © Tuins, er 
number of Egyptian ſtatues, there depoſited, 


as it is fv uppoſed by ſome zealous Heathens, 10 


prevent their falling into the hands of the 
primitive Chriſtians, and they are now carefully 
e in the 8 of Rome. ; O17 Ea 
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rom Adrian? 5 Villa we ür Lf, tobte 
to 6 Tivol, where there was a wide field opened 


for the entertainment of the curious traveller. 


We v were ſo unfortunate as to be able to de- 
vote a Gogle day only to this romantic ſpor; 
tho' a much longer period was requilite'to 
examine minutely the curioſities which nature 
and art had there ſo b Pen- 


Thi 73 
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| pſt are 10 to be n MOTO: on "ite | 


ide of an immenſe precipice, which is called 
the Grotto of Neptune; ſo called from a vaſt 
torrent of water which urns out front the 
bottom of the rock below,” een 22799 
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We were all much ſtruck wit ih impreſ- 


| fion of the wheel of a' carriage left in the 
" incruſtation, which is ſuppoſed to be of great 
antiquity, and gives room to conjecture, that 
the conſtruction of wheel carriages is of a more 
ancient date than what is EY imagines 
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„The Sybil's Temple is beautifully ſituated 
on the point of a rock, and preſents a fine ob- 
ject to exerciſe the genius of a painter. And 
at Tivoli indeed many of the moſt celebrated 
artiſts ſtudied. Here they derived many oppor- 
tunities of improving their pencils; and to their 
attention to theſe wild and antie ſcenes, 
may be aſeribed ſome of thoſe taſterly ſtrokes 


— 


which are conſpicuous in e of the 
Roman ſchool. 5 


The caſcades which fall from under the re- 
mains of Mæcenas's Villa are wonderfully 
ſtriking, and in their deſcent, meeting with 
the craggy rocks below, and falling with vio- 

lent precipitation, the water is turned .into 4 
white froth, and by its continual motion has 
cauſed conſiderable excavations in the ſtony 
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Jo add to the beauty of this enchanting 

ſcene, we had a diſtant proſpect of the city of 
Rome; and St. Peter's, rearing its proud head 
above the other buildings, ſeemed to look down 
with diſdain on the mn une. 

LET F fe Ob ea ff th 3 RE Boo enn 8 

ons The. eee eee ee 
tivating, and tha! trauellers expatiate with 

ene on the beauties here —_— there 


is 


1 


is no room to complain of exaggeration, 
that ander n truth 10 fiction. 
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7 ARRIVED. at chinaraghificottoity! detwoin 
„ fix and feven in the evening of the 8th of this 


month, after a very tedious journey from 


Rome, by Voiture; a method of travelling 
recommended to me by my friend Mr. Jenkins 


the banker, as the poſt was enen 


a fy 1 ? = 'S =_Z * * £ — 
the new nenn St, OnntHO©dty006 53 5vods. 
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bon £m Bayou s an; mu lib.dirw 


: Dane fora pair of mules to my carrriage, 
% convey mne to Naples in three days and 


| ee (a hundred and fifty miles) 
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eight ſequins, beſides a ſequin and nine pauls 
for the Voiturier, ee ee and 
bed two en 2 the; e ee | 


r 


cific 65 W "A this 
place and Rome x my not be unaccepta 


I left the latter the 5th of April, early in 
the morning, and never experienced more diſ- 
mal weather; it ſnow'd, rain'd, and hail'd the 
whole day, at the ſame time the air was ex- 

| _— ſevere and cutting. | 


oth es way W Re on my left . | 

I was much ſtruck with the extenſive remains 
of an aqueduct, which furniſhed the ancient 
city with water. My Cicerone obſerved be- 
fore my departure, that Rome was originally 
ſupplied from thirteen aqueducts, tho three 
are a ſufficient number for the preſent inhabi- 
tants one quite new, neee n 


on old foundations. „ en ee 


About twelve miles farther I began to aſcend 
the Alban Till, and came on the ancient Via 
Appia, at a place called Frattouhia. This 
n was aſſt made 1 e e 


cenſor 


4 45 ] 


—— Jullag:Tkr and yas 
ſected at an immenſe expence „ Trjan It 


ied from Rome to Brunduſium. nnn | 


aff n bie 1 n Alban Foeedivn 
2 tower on my left hand, thought 
by the learned to be the tomb, or rather the 
cenotaph of Pompey the Great, built by his 
wife, oppoſite to his r- whieh ſtood on 
other ſide of the road. The modern A 
took its name from 15 Frætorian . 
De Villa. FFF... n 


: in 1 out _ Ain, there is, on the left 
hand, an ancient tomb, falſely called that of 
the Horati and mme =Fhs e all 
about is moſt ne SER 


* . Fa; | 
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an © which I paſſed; was for- | 
2 Cynthiana, ſacred to Diana. The whole 
compoſition of Mons Albanus is volcanic ſub- 


ſtance, but we have no em of 
* n 5 61 eee eee dae 


Valenti anden for-the births 0 of | 
Auguſtus. From hence there is a noble view. 


of the Daene, 3 * Circean Pro- 


At 
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At the Torre de tu Ponte I came upon the 
new road, and the canal made by the preſent 
Pope to drain the marſh. From this ſpot, 

to the place where the canal enters the ſea 
near Terracina, is twenty-three miles. The 
declivity is forty- eight Roman palms, which is 
full eighteen inches Engliſh, each mile. To 
facilitate the working on the canal, the great 
body of water is carried off by a temporary 
channel, and enters, at preſent, near the Ponte 
Maggiore; a canal is to be carried from that 
bridge to Terracina, for the conveniency of 
trade. There are ſeveral ancient mile- ſtones 
and bridges, built by Trajan, remaining; as 
alſo 7 ruins 8 Foro . and e "5 
41 Terrkciini ee . > iprincipal 
city of the Volſci, I flept one night; about 
nine miles from which are ae remains _ a 
Og of Lentil 318335 1/7 


A little beyond: reaching; a great © height 

of rock is cut away, to continue the Via Appia 
between the ſea and the mountains: it is about 
one hundred and twenty feet high, and marked 

at different diſtances with cyphers, from ten to 
one hundred and twenty, in a capital Roman 
character, on the face of the rock, which is 
70 | $4.6 cut 
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cut perpendicularly, ſo that the cyphers on the 
top amount to a hundred and twenty. The 


learned are a good deal puzzled to find out the 
meaning of theſe cyphers. Some people ima- 
gine each number was intended to comprehend 


ten days _ 3 bon it is all eee e 


8 11 4 j4 HEPES 


Mola As i. is a 3 WI: che pro- 
vince of Lavoro, in the kingdom of Naples, 


built on the ruins of the ancient Formiæ, where 
Cicero had a country ſeat and was wunden 


hat the Centurion er a A 


* 


1 ee the tos bannen the iris: 
On its banks are ſome: ruins of the ancient 


Minturnæ, and near it the re ” of an aque- 
duct. In going down the 


and fertile. 


"ths laſt day of my journey was ks 
[like the firſt, ſnow and hail excepted; but rain 


in great abundance, which made it near dark, 


Priday night, before I arrived at this famous 
city. After trying my fortune at two hotels, 
and being diſappointed of accommodations at 


IR ſet up my ſtaff for ſix weeks at a ſmall 


=D E 2 inn 


from Capua, 
there is a fine view of Campagna Felix and 
Mount Veſuvius. The country round is rich 


12 


inn exactly oppoſite the noble bay and the 
illand of Capri, where I 1 and __ * 
ns two ue ban week. 0 Miirz 
The eee n of ere is eee in 
the boſom of a charming bay, in the form of a 
creſcent towards the ſouth. On the north are 
little fruitful hills, which riſe inſenſibly into 
the Campania Felix. On the eaſt is a large 
plain, which leads towards Mount Veſuvius; 
and on the weſt is a high hill, on which ſtands the 
caſtle of St. Elmo and the Carthuſian Monaſtry. 
The ancient name of this city was Parthe- 
nope, from a ſea nymph mentioned in fabulous 
| hiſtory. It is the pleaſanteſt place in the uni- 
verſe. The air is pure, ſerene, and healthful; 
it is ſcarce ever cold in winter, and in ſummer 
they have refreſhing breezes, both _— the 
mountains and the ſea. ent erat 1 


T he — country is ene 
rich, abounding with corn, wine, and oil, which 
are excellent in their kind. Their wines are 
extraordinary good, among which the lachryma 
chriſti is the moſt eſteemed. But the people 
are no great drinkers. 


X The population of tis city has greatly i in- 
III : 8 f 89888 


creaſed within theſe few years. If we include 
the ſoldiers, and the numerous ſtrangers, we 
may fairly reckon upwards of four hundred 
thouſand inhabitants. Here are people of all 
nations French, Engliſh, Germans, Ruſſians, 
Greeks; &c. The ſtreets are crowded from 
fix: o'clock- in the morning till ten at night; 
nay, go out at what time you pleafe, you'al- 
ways find a difficulty of paſſing; and, unleſs a 
ſtranger is very careful, n is . 1 
a _ OY rode over, ag bo; 

The . for the . pe are ce 
ade built. The houſes are of ſtone, lofty 
and uniform, with flat roofs; ſurrounded with 
baluſtrades, where the b . 1 
nh in ee been p 
Mis: 260 4 47 1 r 

There are many . n beautiful 
PE of different ſizes, and a number of fine 
buildings, ſuch as churches, convents, palaces, 
&c; but I purpoſe only ſpeaking of the prin» 
cipal; therefore adieu for the een dne 
mall _ ne me dh W isnt 
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LETTER Xl. 


| NarrEs, April, 1785. 
Ne dear 1 „„ 


Tr lovers of Architecture, ſculpture, and 
Painting, may find ample amuſement in exa- 
mining the churches of the Spirito Santo, Santa 
Chiara, Sanazaro, St. Paulo Maggiore, San 
SGerolomini, the Cathedral, the Holy Apoſtles, 
the Annunciation, and St. James of the 
Spaniards. The Spirito Santo and the An- 
nunciation, are ſpecimens of the beſt architec- 
ture. The church of the Holy Apoſtles contains 
the univerſally-admired baſſo relievo of Fiar- 
ringo, repreſenting a choir of angels, or a 
groupe of cupids. In St. James of the 
Spaniards is a fine monument of white marble, 
erected to the memory of Don Pedrode Toledo, 
Vice Roy of the Emperor Charles V. The 
church of Sanazaro contains a beautiful monu- 
ment of white marble, which is erected to the 
memory of the Poet Sanazaro, a Neapolitan, 
' who flouriſhed in the ſixteenth century : the 
el, 2 ſculpture 


#L;5 4 


| ſculpture is very fine, and executed by a ſcho- 


lar of Michael Angelo. The church of St. Ge- 
rolomini contains two fine paintings by Guido, 


one repreſenting St. Francis, the other our 
Saviour and St. John. Over the great entry 


is a fine piece in freſco, by Luca Giordano; 
the ſubject, Chriſt driving the buyers and ſel- 
lers from the temple. The next is the Cathe- 
dral, which (except an antique vaſe of Egyp- 
tian baſalt, with ſome baſſo relievos) contains 
nothing extraordinary. | But the chapel of 
St. Januarius, within it has ſome fine paintings 


of Dominichino, Spagnolletto, and Lanfranc: 
the ſubjects of them are the life, miracles, and 


perſecutions of St. Januarius. The riches of 
the ornaments of this chapel exceed all 
belief. | 
Beſides, theſe churches, there is the famous 
Carthuſian Church and Conventabove the town, 
from whence you have a glorious proſpect of 


the city of Naples, the extenſive bay, Mount 


Voeſuvius, the er of 9570 Kc. 


7 
— * % 


3 S, W We contains many fine paintings, 
by Guido, Spagnoletto, &c. The riches of 
this convent are immenſe, which enables them 
to e very beneficent to the poor ; thouſands 
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with Sir William Hamilton, and met che Imperial 


of which deſcription TOs feed every day at the 
gates of the convent. I was one morning a 
ſpectator of this awful wk | 


| The Nie palace at Naples (tho? very 
extenſive, and of excellent architecture, by 
Cavalier Fontana, the ſame who erected the 
noble granite obeliſk before St. Peter nd 
contains nothing remarkable. <5 f 
A 'fpacious 5 8 8 fitting up, in 

a moſt elegant taſte, at the Studie Publici, 


to receive the antiquities of Herculaneum, 
Pompeia, and Stabia, which at preſent are in 


the muſeum of Portici, but will be removed, 
by royal authority, as ſoon as the building is 
compleated. To which collection will like- 
wiſe be added, the paintings, medals, &c. at 


Capo di Monte, one of the King's Palaces, 
and alſo the Public "Library | i 


Naples contains, behidesy wo © cmd many 


churches and convents of inferior note; to 


give a particular account of Weicher would lead 


me beyond the bounds of a letter. 


<7} 497 2 


Soon after my . Thad the —.— to dine | 


and 


n 


L 57 1 


and Tuſean Ambaſſadors, beſides a Portuguese . 
and German Nobleman, Sir Thomas Wrough- 5 
ton, (to whom I had been previouſly introduced 


by my Cicerone, Mr.Clark) and another Engliſh 


Z%% 53 


gentleman. After dinner we were entertained 
with a private concert, in which Sir William £ 


bore a part; and in the evening he took Sir 


Thomas Wroughton and myſelf to the Nobile 
Accademia, where a ball is given on certain 


days, by the nobility, to their Sicilian Mage” 
ties, to er we were N preſented. | 


The King of N Naples is a perſonable, . 
looking man, about thirty-five years of age; 1 


and the Queen ſomewhat younger. His Ma- 


jeſty wore a plain ſuit, with an amazing cluſter 7 
of brilliants fixed to his button-hole, the value 


of which, I think, could | not be leſs than 
Zo, oool. ſterling. | 


Her Majeſty, tho not a perſe —— 1 | 


nevertheleſs, an agreeable, pleaſing counte- 


nance. She was dreſſed in every reſpect like 5 
an Engliſh lady, with a number of diamonds 


in her hair, round her necks And in different 


bee ep gt 1288 5 


| Their Sicilian Majeſties N ever A Beams we” 
. tinguiſhed - 
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| tinguiſhed:for the affability of FOR e 
| and the civility with which they receive 
EE: ſtrangers. | I now received a perpetual ticket, 
| © which will entitle me to admiſſion whenever 
$ I chuſe. © There is generally a ball or concert 
| in the courſe of the week, which will render 
my 18 5 here OO . 


No one can Fe ed to 8 Nobile 
Accademia, unleſs he is .of owe varths or has 
been A | 


Beſides the above diverſion, there are ſerious 
and comic operas, French and Italian plays, 
. &c. | 


There is alſo the Royal Walk, a noble pro- 
menade - againſt the ſea, which has not been 

-- finiſhed above four years, and is decorated 
with ſtatues, fountains, &c. alſo a number of 
of vines, which are contrived to run on wooden 
frames from one end to the other, and form 
the moſt beautiful aiſles I ever ſaw. Here, 
| for to months in the fummer, a band of muſic 
| | ' "plays every evening, when their Majeſties, and 
| their numerous attendance, enjoy-therefreſhing 
| breezes from the ſea. The aiſles are ſplen- 
didly illuminated, and houſes for refreſhment 


and 


1 | 
and gaming are ſituated at the entrance. In 
ſhort, there is no place in Europe where the 
agreeable and uſeful are ſo happily united. 
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I remain, &c. 


LETTER XII. | 
{ 


eee Nals, April, 1785. if 
My denk 3 15 = j 
Tan e dag awe 
had formed an acquaintance with Sir Thomas 
Wroughton, the Engliſh: Miniſter, at the Court 
of Sweden, a very agreeable, friendly man, 
who, like myſelf, was led by curioſity into this | 
part of the world, and who is well known to - 
moſt of my connections. As we thought it 
would be more ſociable to viſit the curioſities 
eee put ourſelves under 7 Mr. Clark, 2. 
| a very intelligent, NE wg who nn in 
| e 5 of Cicerone. 


ws AAS. 


The 


[ 60] 


The object which firſt attzaſted-0 our notice 
was the palace of Capo di- Monte, which i 18 
ſituatedd at a little diſtance from the town, upon 
a hill, which the name fully expreſſes. This 
palace is uninhabited, and tho' it was begun in 
the year 1738, yet it is ſtill unfiniſhed. Here 
you ſee the Parma collection of paintings, alſo 
medals, pieces of ancient freſco, &c. Kc. 


Among the numerous pictures in the diffe- 
rent apartments, I ſhall only make mention of 
a few which appeared to me moſt. ſtriking. 
The celebrated Danae and the Venus and 
Adonis, by Titian; the portrait of Pope Leo X. 
with two Holy Families, by Raphael; an Inter- 
ment and Pieta, of Annibal Caracci, alſo ſeveral 
other pieces by him and the other Caraccis. 
The marriage of St. Catharine, by Corregio, is a 
capital performance; and alſo a Holy Family 
and Magdalene, by Leonardo da Vinci; a fa- 
mous Magdalene, and St. Peter, both portraits, 
but in ſeparate pictures; a great number by 
Schidone, a very rare maſter, whoſe works are 
not to be ſeen any Where but in this palace. 

It would take up a whole volume in folio, to 

give a foll and exact . 

and other evcaſiniess in this palace. 
„ —⏑ N An 1 Denen 
loco p; 
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„I was now amply rewarded for all the pains 
and trouble I had taken, all the fatigue T had 
undergone, all the impoſitions I had met with, a 
all the difficulties J had encountered: I ay, * 
was amply repaid, by the curioſities in this 
city and neighbourhood, and the civilities'T 
8 1 nen Hamilton and 
n 2 4A co (1814 2 539 03 HEROIN 


A 4 deſcended into the catatombs, 
which are very gloomy, ſubterraneous paſſages, 
worked out of a quarry; whieh'confift of three 
ſtories one above, the other about twenty feet 
wicle, and fifteen high. The firſt and ſecond 
we examined; but judged it highly improper to 
venture into the loweſt; as it was very incon- 
venient and narrow. I was indeed very Well 
ſatisfied with the two upper ſtories, ſor I chink, 
in all my life, I never ſaw a more horrid 
place. They tell you ſome of theſe paſſages 
go ſeveral miles, but are choaked up with 
rubbiſſ. think there is no doubt but theſe 
excavations ſerved for burying places to ſome 
large city, by the incredible number of graves 
of all ſizes which are hewn out of the rock in 
every direction. Every now and then you ſee 
a ſort of receſs; which I ſuppoſe was the vault 
of ſome particular family. What is very re- 
bw . Ds markable, 


[ 


| markable; every one of theſe graves has been 
broke open, I imagine by the Barbarians; to 
_ ſearch for treaſure, In this diſmal place did 


[ 62 ] 


the primitive Chriſtians retire in times of per- 
ſecution, and celebrate divine worſhip. Some 


people imagine theſe caverns. were made by 
the Chriſtians: themſelves; but the idea is too 


ridiculous to gain the leaſt credit; as if they 
could carry on a work of this nature unknown 


to their maſters. Perhaps the primitive Chriſ- 


tians might have made ſome little /alteration, 
to enlarge a part for the conveniency of their 


8 worſhip; but as to their making th em a | 


nally, it is really abſurd to-indulge ſuch a ſup- 
poſition ;/ for, in the firſt place, they bear the 
marks of ſuch antiquity as appear to be ante- 
cedent to the perſecutions under the Roman 
Emperors ; and ſecondly, the primitive Chriſ- 
tians would never have been ſo careful to make 
regular aiſles, or ſo ſolicitous to cut away the 
ſtone in a uniform manner, if they only wanted 
a place to ſecrete themſelyes from their perſe- 
cue 0534 <ot e e 


Nothing but a warm ſpirit of curioſity, 
aided by a good ſhare of intrepidity, could in- 
duce perſons to viſit ſuch ſcenes of horror, 

: el | where 


1 69] 


where- A and human bones lie 
ſcattered i in den corner. 


80 e uety the Shak We fil 9 
our guide ſhould ſuffer the torch to go out 
through his careleſſneſs, which would have been 
attended with this danger, that a retreat would 
have been almoſt on. ibi 


= This: would be an e e 3 for A 
murder did not the King of Naples very pru- 
dently keep it locked up. Indeed there are 
particular advantages in this ſpot, for as ſoon 
as the bloody deed was committed, they might 
fit the body into one of the graves, which are 
_ e and of rent : dimenſions.... 
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len 365191 & 1471 194 de Ar , 
My od friend, ef 1097111 ori 1550 1 2 


Wromzs pr, the 1 gch bf April) be fer 

off, about eight o elock . in the morning, to- 
wards Mount Veſuvius. Welwent in bur car- 
riage as far as che farther end of Portici, where 
we alighted, and took mules, which are always 
feady at a moment's warning, me n 1 
warentes mib, eh ie e eme r 


ect of Sir MM Wrough- 
ton, Mr. Clark, myſelf, and ſervant, beſides 


We went a ſlow pace, paſſing over looſe 
ſtones, and heaps of burnt earth, thrown out 
by the mountain at different times; The far- 
ther we advanced, the more parched and dry 
we found the ground, which is covered with 
calcined ſtones, and the channels of lava which 

it has from time to time diſcharged, 
4 | : When 


[ 65 
When we arrived at the ſteepeſt part of the 
mountain (ſad to relate) the guides took away 
our mules, and told us we muſt clamber up as 
well as we could. Our friend Mr. Clark, re- 
commended | to us to take time; indeed it was 
very ſeaſonable advice, as we had a very diffi- 
cane” taſk to 6 accompliſh. ' | 


We now lowly” advanced, putting one e foot 
before the other with great care and circum- 
ſpection; for as the earth in many places is 
. there 1 was' ge danger of falling. 

nl Bvery/' now and then we ſtopped to take a 
view of the proſpect, which all around us was 
moſt beautiful the city of Naples, the charm- 
ing bay, the iſland of Capri, (famous, or rather 
infamous, for the retreat of the profligate 
Tiberius) the bay of Baia, the promontory of 
Miſenum, the iſlands of Iſchia and Procida, 
| Monte nor: DUE Nuovo, Kc. MD 
One of the Rm now deſired me to take 
hold of a handkerchief which was round his 
ſhoulder, as it would conſiderably leſſen the 
fatigue: I did fo, and found it had a good 
effect: Sir Thomas did the ſame, and with the 

— of our walking-ſticks, which ſupported 
HP F | our 


{66 3 


our faultering leps, we went on tolerably 
well. 


5 now addreſſed: ſar to Mr. Clark, - 
«1 ſuppoſe you are well acquainted with the 
ce mountain; —he anſwered, ce Indeed, Sir, I 
te think I ought to be, for ny is my fixty-fifch 
e time of clambering up.” I was quite 
aſtoniſhed ; and ſeriouſly adviſed him to ſet 
bounds to his curioſity, which had been amply 
oratified by ſuch repeated viſits to the ſummit; 
exhorting him, for the future, to act by proxy 
in this laborious buſineſs. We now reached 
the top with a great deal of difficulty and fa- 
tigue. , They generally allow an hour and half 
to accompliſh this laſt taſk, but we pormed 
it in leſs time. 


I now found the ſulphureous ſmoke very 
diſagreeable, as it produced a coughing; how- 
ever it ſoon went off, and I advanced with the 

reſt of the party to the edge of the Old Crater, 
and looked in. We agreed we were now 
amply rewarded for all the pains and wouble 
we bal taken in getting to the aer, | 


The appearance of the interior part was, by 
no means, unlike an old entrenchment in ruins, 
ſmoaking 


[6] 


ſmoaleing in every part, in the Flat, or Mech 
and the ſides of the Old Crater, as well as the 
New Cone, from the top of which proceeded 
ee, n, of ne t Wh FO 
But 4 755 Sch me _ ſn was, Fs, 88 
tifal yellow colours which appeared in the 
Foſſe, and alſo along the. ſides of the Old 
Crater as well as the New, which are compoſed 
of ſal ammoniac, ſulphur, vitriol, nitre, &c, &c. 


Mir. Clark now uery properly pointed out 
to us the different torrents of lava which had 
run from the mountain within theſe thirty 
years. They appear not unlike plowed ground, 
and extend a conſiderable way into the coun- 
try; ſome of them perhaps fix. or ſeven miles. 
I particularly | obſerved there was not the leaſt 
verdure on the lava which flowed from the 
mounf ein in 1760. 
5 CCC 

"The following rough Asch l the Old 05 
New Crater of Veſuvius may not be amiſs to 
explain the preſent ſtate of that Volcano; for 
an alteration always takes place after a great 
eruption, by the interior part Nad into the 
- gef A, 00, en,, 030 1 
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AA. Old. Crater, about a mile in circum- 
Tp mate 1 : 10 3 WEE” 100 - 


B. The New Cone 3 5 TH - laſt 
dreadful ent in 1779. 


c. The ſpot where. we dined.) Otis (50 


D. The gap through which the lava now 
DOWs. rt 106139 16G 


The ſmall columns of NEW from 
che Ditch and the bottom of the Old LINES and 
the New Cone. n 0 


The Ditch is about one hundred feet down 
from the higheſt part of the Old Crater, and 
the width of the Ditch, in . 880 8 be 
about ſixty feet. | Sat. 
Me muſt remember, the Cone is not ſo high 
as the higheſt part of the Old eee the: er 
what raiſed in the plate. 


We _ allo to obſerve, that ſmoke: pro- 
ceeds not only from the top of the Cone, but 
alſo from the bottom, and from the great Ditch, 
which is cracked in ſeveral places; alſo from 


R | the 


16) 


the fides'and' t upper part of the Old d Crater; 153 
even a ſmall quantity from the outſide of the 
whole, which! forms one i body; 
{tmoke, ie OT Þ: 

The ſtones that were thrown out during our 
ſtay (for the mountain was a little in eruption) 
fell preciſely in the manner repreſented in the 
plate ; that is, not beyond the Dith, ſo that it 
was impoſſible to hürt us, who were not only 
beyond the Diteh, but without the Old Crater; 
however, we very ſenſibly found the ſides of 
the Old Crater ſhake, immediately before each 
ſhower of ſtones, which was about every four 
minutes; and attended with a hiſſing, ruſhing 
noiſe ; and once in particular, the ſhock was 
ſo great, that even the 1. iy retreated ſeveral 
yards.” 1 75 23796! bg FELT 36, 


67 Sree iu HERD . 
We now opened our bundle, which con- 
tained a cold turkey and a few other things, 
and made a very comfortable meal; after which 
we remained on the ground for ſome time, 
making our obſervation on the wonders that 
ſurrounded us: and when we had continued 
on the top about two hours, we very reſpect- 
fully took off our hats and made each a low 
bow, returning the mountain our moſt grateful 
ee OS acknow- 


„„ 
acknowledgments for the ente rtainment ir had 
afforded us; but above all, were we thankful 
that we had received no injury from the red 
hot ſtones it was Pleaſed to ntze during 
our viſit. | 


% of $40 
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5 0 now began to deſcend ; and the upper 


part of the mountain being enormouſly ſteep, 


we went at a prodigious rate for about a mile. 
J had hold of one of the guide's hands, and ran 
faſter than ever I did in my life,” paſſing over 
Jzrgs dots beds x Alben, Fes opal HERS” 
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ig think r is as ride "RN for 
if the party do not keep together, and thoſe 
behind ſhould inadvertently moye a large ſtone, 
which was our caſe, ſome one Might receive a 
very material injury: the velocity of the ſtone 
increaſed ſo faſt, that we had bur juſt time to 
make a ape for 1 it to Pan 7 | 


= alt : now. deten A greater rad All 


Which we all very inconſiderately expoſed our- 


ſelves to. Ia the flat between that part of 


the mountain called Veſuvius and Monte di 


Somma, was a conſiderable bed of lava in a 
fluid ſtate; this, of courſe, attracted our no- 
tice, and we ry approached it to 


make 


„ 3 
A 
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malte our obſervations, regardleſs of the pro- 
digious heat which proceeded from it. We 
advanced nearer and nearer, till at laſt I was 
quite in pain for Mr. Clark, who was ſo cloſe 
to it} as to be able to put a ſtick into the fiery | 
matter, which would have been conſumed in x 
few moments, had he not immediately taken 
it out, and withdraw bimſelf from "ern 
be ee Kline | 
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| bout a mile on the other fide of this [9 

Weds hermit, whom ſtrangers generally viſited 
out of curioſity, Being unwilling to 'otnit 
this ceremony, our Cicerone told us he thought 
it very poſſible to paſs over about a hun- 
dted yards higher up, where the lava was quite 
hard. We agreed to the propoſal, and provi- 
dentially eſcaped unhurt; but we ſhuddered 
when · we confidered the riſk we had run. 


The matter we paſſed over felt not unlike 
a ſheet of melted lead of about forty yards 
wide, a few minutes after it began to harden ; 
for tho' hardened on top and incruſted, the 
incruſtation was ſuperficial, and the matter be- 
neath was in a fluid ſtate. : 

We v were entertained with wine at the her- 
SAL F 4 mit's 
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mit's cell; and after converſing about a quar- 


ter of an hour, we got on our mules, and re- 
turned to Portici, where, we met our carriage, 
from whence, we went to Naples, molt heartily 
tired. We arrived at our hotels between ſix 
ng. Even in the evening. 

A 18682 

The 3 5 his 575 5 journey vin not 
cafily be eraſed from my memory. Had not the 
exceſſive labour neceſſary to accompliſh the 
journey deterred me, I ſhould have rejoiced to 
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"Many people 14 1 to clamber up 
Mount Veſuvius, and have been obliged to 
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. HE preſent Fyitem of: volcanos oath viz. 
it is imagined tlie immenſe track of land lying 
between the ſea and the Appenine Mountainsg 
including the whole of Campania Felix, being 


a ſpace of abbut eight hundred! or a thouſand 


ſquare miles, together with theiſlands of Capri, 
Neſita, the promontory of Miſenum, the iſlands 
of Procida, Iſchia, &c. have all been formed 
by volcanos ;; for, upon digging in different 
parts, they find nothing but lava, ſcoria, tufa, 
pumice, and other volcanic ſubſtances; whereas, 
upon opening the earth on the Appenines, and 
beyond, they ſee! quite a different kind of 
firatum. From hence they conclude, that the 
ſea formerly came as far às the Appenine 
Mountains, and theſe volcanos came originally 
out of the ſea. Indeed, there has lately been 
a very ſtriking inſtance of this nature, about 
two years ago, when a volcano roſe out of the 
Toon! Ha ſea 
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ſea near Iceland. Naples, therefore, is ſo far 
from being a country deſtroyed by volcanos, 
that it is a country Fophderably PRO or 
created by volcanos. 


Here I ſtop, not wiſhing to have any con- 
cern with the inferences that have been drawn; 
and indeed I think it is much better, to be loſt 
in wonder and aſtoniſhment, than to endeavour | 
to account for things which are | manifeſtly 
beyond our capacities. But ſuch is the reſtleſs 
and enterprizing ſpirit of mankind, that they 
muſt go to work to diſcover, if they can, 
how long all this has been forming; and 
recollectiagꝭ that i the ſace of the country is 
now nearly the ſame as itovas in the time of 
the Romans, they are obliged to garry their 
reſearches into very remote antiquity; and 
when they come to make up thbir calculations 
of the time theſe volcanos have been forming, 
in the firſt place, and the length of time they 
have: been extinguiſhed; like the Cahonico 
Recupero mentioned by Brydone, they are 
farced to reject the Moſaic hiſtory of the crea- 
tion, to account 285 the Fa Th oc Wen fa- 
vourite mountain. „ £51 3; 
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Think ſubject his 8 3 3 
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manner by the judicious Sir William Hamilton, 
his Majeſty's Miniſter at the Court of Naples, 
who has written many, letters to the Royal 
Society on the nature and progreſs of vol- 
canos. - | 935 
Hob ie esd of A, wF7 
188 is generally imagined that Ming Veſu- 
i roſe originally from the bottom of the ſea 
but the learned Padre del Torre (of whom Sir 
William Hamilton makes very honqurable 
mention) is of a different opinion. This in- 
genious naturaliſt, after taking great pains to 
enquire into the phenomena of Veſuvius, and 
going through a long and ſcientific detail of 
the ſame; concludes in the following manner: 
From theſe conſiderations I think it. is clear, 
e that Mount Veſuvius is coeval with the 
ce world, and was originally formed by the great 
a Creator * all Things N N e ei 
| 4 8 8 EF £4 As 
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* been W evidemment Mol ces Obſervations; que j'ai faites 
pluſicurs fois pendant les annees 37 51, I7 52, & 1753, ſur ſes couches 
riaturelies; tant dans cette partie que dans Pluſicurs autres dont 7 4i pariẽ 
que le Veſuve n'eſt pas; comme quelqueſuns Pont preteridu, une Montagne 
formee peu à peu ſur la ſuperficie de I'Atrio & du Vallon, par les e 
matiẽ res qui ſont ſorties de l'abime; mais qu' elle eſt aufſi ancienne que 
le monde, & Fouvrage du Createur, comme toutes les autres RR 
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As ſuch eminent men differ in opinion, I 

truſt you will excufe me if I forbear giving my 
— ane No ſo deep and 1 a 
8 [N12 bois en. e . 415 


So incurious are the people of Naples, that 
I have been informed ſince my reſidence in 
this city, that there never was but one Neapo- 
litan gentleman upon the top of the mountain; 


and he, being an intimate acquaintance of the 
Engliſh, was; in a manner, compelled to un- 
dertake that arduous taſ. Neither were their 
' Sicilian Majeſties ever any farther than the 
valley between Veſuvius and Somma, to ſee 


a moſt beautiful caſcade of fire fall into a 
hollow way, more than fifty feet deep; to which 
curious phenomenon Sir William Hamilton 
had the honour of conducting them, in the 
night of che 11th ee i 


2 i 
Nene incroduftory to Nr ne Towns, Hercu- 


amiſs to give ſome account of the dreadful 
eruption of Mount. Veſuvius which cauſed their 


Arlo. „ ns 


11 burſt out, all at once, on the 23d of 


Wage, of the Chriſtian æra 79, between one 
and 


I] 


and two in the | afternoon, and compleatly 
overwhelmed the above towns; the former by 
an inundation of hot mud, between ſixty and 
eighty feet high ; and the two latter with 
ſhowers of aſhes, pumice, and other volcanic 
ſubſtances, :,in ſome. plades: near twenty feet 
in Heights La nen Gl Errerioavs nd 330 Ine i 
x25 | ft PRE NWS 

8 8 to mention akin an aan is 
five miles, Pompeia ſeven, and Stabia ten miles 
diſtant from che mouth ak the volcano. 
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This mt 10 eee, the. face of this 
part of the country, that it was not till within 
this century that any diſcoveries were made 
even at Herculaneum, which was weden 
PRE to the deheg d two towW ns 1 ff rt it 

It is well known that Tacitus requeſted of 
Pliny. the younger, a ſuccinct and accurate ac- 
count of his uncle's death, in order that it 
might be inſerted in his hiſtory. Ithink Icannot, 
in this place, do better than refer the reader 
to Pliny's Anſwer, as beanbatede wh the. Ingo» 
nious Mr. eme t ct 
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ab, We * in the a 1 ot letter, that 
Ping, and, his mother, who were left at Miſe- 
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num, were obliged to ſhake their cloaths con- 
tinually, to diſengage themſelves from the 
vaſt quantities of aſhes which fell very plenti- 
fully all round them. Miſenum is thirteen 
Enghſh miles diſtant from the ſhore- under- 
neath Veſuvius; and from the ſhore to the 
mouth of the volcano is about ſeven more: 
ſo we may fairly ſay, that they were twenty 
miles ee from _ OY Crater. 
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15 if "ey exmirion: was 4 dreadful : at nk 
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5 nn we may form ſome idea of the horri- 


ble ſituation of thoſe towns which were on the 
fame ſhore with the mountain. Ty 
It is recorded, that the aſhes of this erup- 
tion were carried in the air into TOs, Egypt, 
and ah ; 
This dreadful evtiiptithy darkened the 550 for 
two or three days, which occaſions Pliny to 


ſay, that * ſome people imagined that the laſt 


ec and eternal night was arrived, which was to 
ee deſtroy both the gods and the world to- 
* oether.” But, leſt I ſhould throw too deep 
a gloom on your imagination, by dwelling on 
this awful and tremendous ſubject, I'ſhall add 


ng more than that c. ie 
: : LET- 
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Hasen en lays underneath the 
preſent town of Portici, about four miles diſ- 
tant from Naples, where the King has a beau- 
tiful palace, and perhaps the moſt valuable 
muſeum in the world ; but of this I ſhall ſpeak 
in its oper OY 7 


ba dining; EW at at times, 
been made at Herculaneum, and filled up 
again by royal authority; for as the country is 
ſubject to earthquakes, it might be of dan- 
gerous conſequence to ſuffer: the ground to 
remain open at ſo great a depth. They only 
ſhew, now, the plan of a theatre, to which you 


are obliged to deſcend, about ſixty feet under- 


ground, which is extremely diſagreeable. It 


appears large and well contrived. The ſeats 
are all of ſtone, and raiſed one above another 


for the conveniency of ſeeing. The orcheſtra 


is 
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is placed preciſely in the ſame manner as in 


modern theatres; and the ſtage, which I believe 


was originally paved in a handſome — is 
the ſame. fs is bid $i: i he hart; ed 
I was only ſhewn from a diſtance the ſpot 
where Stabia ſtood; all the openings into that 
town having been long fince filled: up, for the 
reaſon I mentioned. But Pompeia is curious 
beyond conception, and beirigilaid entirely open 
to the ſky, it. makes it very pleaſant and agree- 
able for ſtrangers, to reconnoitre the different 
„%% ũ lil OT Oy PHON SOT: fHIST. 7 

Before I begin my deſcription, it will be 
neceſſary to mention a few particulars, in order 


to give you as clear an idea WE can bus this 
ee 092 TOTS her in 


NM FRONT AG t 

4 we ml Hobie in the feſt OY 2 
this town is chiefly in ruins, no one houſe 
being compleat; and yet it appears better 
than a town after it has been burnt, tho' ſome- 
what like it; for the immenſe weight of the 
volcanic matter, of courſe, broke in all the 
roofs, which appear to have been arched in 
many of the principal houſes. Pieces of ſtone 
e and ſtrong nn celars, alſo waſh- 
haouſes 


[8 J 


houſes and baths that were on a level with the 
cellars, are many of them as perfect as if they 
had been built only twenty years. We ſhould 
alſo obſerve, there is no furniture here; for 
the moment any utenſil is diſcovered, it is 
| bem angyd to the muſcum at DOR IR. 


1 Mut bene one Wen more. The 
Reset (for there is but one regular ſtreet dug 
out) alleys, dwelling- houſes, and even temples, 
are ſo extremely ſmall, that Pompeia may 
juſtly be termed a town in miniature; which 
makes me imagine, it either was not a place 
of much conſequence, or, what is more likely, 
that they have not as yet n. into ane 
heart of the town. — | 
Buffs! we enter - Pompeia, it — not : be 
| amiſs to pay a little attention to a nobleman's 
villa (diſcovered about three or four years ago) 
which is exactly in the way thither. The 
houſe appears large, and contains many apart- 
ments; but in ſo ruinous a ſtate, that I think 
no clear judgment can be formed of its ori- 
ginal beauty. But the garden ground, con- 
taining a pretty fiſh-pond in the middle, and 
ſurrounded by a regular colonnade (of about 


eighty feet ſquare), is tolerably perfect. On 
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the tap of this colonnade was à terrace, which, 
communicating with the firſt ſtory, was very 


convenient for the family to enjoy the air, and 
the proſpe&, without deſcending, into the 
garden. So the terrace was at the top; under 
that a handſome, regular colonnade, ſupported 
by well-proportioned columns, which ſerved 
"as a pleaſant retreat in the heat of the day; 
and underneath are cellars, in excellent preſer- 
vation. Here it was the family (conſiſting of 
eight perſons) ſaught for an aſylum, Poor 


creatures! thinking they were able to with- 


Rand the ſhowers of pumice, aſhes, &c. they 
Hxed ypon the cellar as the place of the greateſt 
ſtrength and ſecurity. But how were they diſ- 
appointed, when they found hat liquid mud 


ruſhing in at every opening! Their ſituation 


is better conceived than expreſſed. It appears 
from many cireumſtances, that people had 
time ta conſult on their danger, and to form 
regular plans for their ſecurity, This unfor- 
tungte family guarded againſt every danger but 
that by which they periſhed, Viz. ſuffocation, 
They confidered the cellar - as the ſtrongeſt 
Place belonging to a houſe; and, left the weight 


of the yolcanic matter ſhould break in the 
vaulting, or the frequent ſhocks of earth- 


wy (which aRongded this horrid eruption) 


endanger 


1 650 


gu B11 f 5 169 541 
"endanger = bullding, they had. (4s I amn eres 
dibly informed) introduced a frame of wood 
for their greater ſecutity. When this villa 
was dug out, the wood was periſhed ; but the 
impreſſion being left in the mud, the planks 
_ , and, upright pieces could eaſily be traced. 
Here it was the print of a woman's breaſt was 
found, with ſome. fine linen- ſhe wore round 
her neck, and ſome ornaments of gold, Which | 
ſufficiently, proves the .conſequenee of this 
family. All the eight ſkeletons were found, 
| Juſt within the cellar door, in a peftion as if 
they had been ſtruggling te geßent. I faw 
their ſkulls, and wus aſtoniſhed 't6 find that 
laune bones e . nen Wee 


Et: * to mention, inks is 585 cellar.» vere 
a great. number of amphora, in which the 
Ancients kept theit wine! They are of baked 
darth; and preciſely in the ſame poſition; as 
when the ealamity happened 3. viz. inclined 
Againſt che wall but ſtuek ſo faſt, that J Was 
not able to move on of them. Thane 66 

4 full 5 eh as coir a 5 
by ih belt 2 mile fam alice villa, (paſting 
-er &c; beneatk which is that part 
G2 „ 
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EN 


of the town not as yet dug out) you come to 
the ſepulchral monuments of Pompeiay which 


are placed on each ſide of the road leading to 
one of the bath of the town, | 


a We 8 into 1 of ho 1 and 
ſaw ſome nifches for urns: but what ſtruck 


me the moſt was, ſome frightful hollow maſks 
of baked earth, which were een; lit up to 
the manes of the dead. 


" all _ of 15 8 mankind have had 
a ſtrange notjon of death: indeed ſome of the 
Ancientf, by the light of nature, diſcovered 
that they were poſſeſſed of an immortal part, 


the ſoul; but they were not clear in their con- 
jectures, and were frequently loſt in doubt and 


perplexity. , We Chriſtians ought, to think 
ourſelves, ji happy, that this ſubject 
has been laid open to us in the Goſpel, and 
effectually cleared up in the 15th chapter of 
St. Paul's Eirſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, 
which is very judiciouſly choſen by the Church 
of England, as the leſſon for che funeral 
ſervice. 


We a RENE at the lower end, near 


the en, But, as I think 1 it will give you 
a bet- 


7 
1 


51 


a better idea of the ſituation of the ſtreet, 
houſes, &c. to go in at this entrance, I prefer 
it to the farther part of the town, which would 
cauſe confuſion, | as the foes. are not Hog 
Yn. 4 | | | 


13 It was a prevailing cuſtom among the- 
Ancients, to place the ſepulchral monuments 
on each ſide the public road, as a memento 
to travellers of their e, 1 © 
We are now entering esp part of 
the gateway ſtill remains on the right ſide. 
The ſtreet, as I obſerved before, is very narrow; 
and the houſes in general ſmall. Immediately 
within the gate, on the right hand, was the 
inn; it is clearly to be traced by the gate- way, 
yard, the number of little apartments, &Cc. 
The next building was, inconteſtibly, a houſe 
of ill fame; ſome ſkeletons were alſo found 
here. A ſurgeon inhabited the next houſe, as 

a great number of ſurgical inſtruments were 
found underneath the marble counter; which 
remains entire to this day. On the oppoſite 
fide of the way lived another ſurgeon, as 
another ſet of inſtruments were found. 
Farther on, is a druggiſt's ſhop, clearly to be 
traced, with a flue in one corner. Near this 
is an | OI ſhop, with earthen pots placed in the 
on” 3 | ground 


[ 86 } 


ground ta contain the ſame. Not far from the 
barracks is but an indifferent houſe, the apart- 
ments being very ſmall. and crowded: with 
other buildings; which is ſuppoſed to have 
been the habitation of a phyſician, as a ſtatue in 
baked earth, repreſenting Eſculapius, was 
found in ane corner of the parlour. So Pom- 
pela ſcems to have been well dee 100 
n ne . it 1 5 
The pavement of hn Fwy is end of du- 
rable ſtone, but in ſome places a little out of 
repair. The impreſſion of wheel carriages is 
clearly to be traced from one end to the other. 
There is alſo; a narrow foot way on each fide. I 
forbear giving a particular deſcription. of the 
lierle lanes and alleys, as I think it unneceſſary. 
The temple of Iſis ſtands rather behind the 
ſtreet, and is ſa extremely ſmall, that it ap- 
pears quite like a plaything: indeed models 
are making of it, which will be ſent to all parts 
of Europe. I obſerved three or ſour little 
ſtucco altars, with their corners ſomewhat 
raiſed. The temple itſelf is covered with a 
fort of ftucco, and I am happy to fay, a very 
conſiderable part remains. On the left hand, 
before you aſcend to the ſanctum ſanctorum, 
is a pretty little apartment for the ablution of 
This bt | * the 


ae He, juſt room indo 4 him to turn 
round. Iemitted to mention, that there were 
ſome On DENY on one e of the altars. 

> Med rety behind the wum is dhe teſoos 
| ry of the prieſts, in which are to be ſeen, on 
the floor, in moſaic, the names of thoſe pious 
people who contributed towards the repair of 
the temple, which (as well as à confiderable 
part of the town) was much damaged by an 
earthquake, ſeventeen years before the dread- 
ful eruption of the mountain, e 
| Segen ue wheke-" 214 A 6491 


There were fo — at u Pope une | 
both pretty cloſe together; one is cleared, 
but che ocher ſtilł remains Buried under ol 
canic fubſtance. That which is dug out ap- 
pears; in every reſpect, to be welt contrived for 
the conveniency of the ſpectator, the feats being 
raifed! one above the other. Juſt without the 
3 ſome conveniencies, which, tho* 
er eee fall eee ag * 
| Hah algo bt 4 
1 e in 900 cellars of many = tha 
eee ſome ſkulls, whick undoubredly 
belonged to people who imagined they could 
wiekfeurd eweruption;endren chere for ſecurity. 
0 „„ Poor 
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has wretches! little, did they think it was 
certain un fears to eoninhe in Their habitations, 

The houſes of the better fort of ple had 
generally a little open court on the _ 
with a n fountain. in bak Me. 

3 are now come to aka 3 bur the 5 
ſoldiers; it is a beautiful ſquare, ſurrounded 
by A regular colonnade, ..tha'.the middle part 
is not as yet cleared out. The apartments are 
very ſmall, and ſeem to have had no light in 
them; but Mr. Clark obſerved, the windows 
were over the entrance. In one of theſe apart- 
ments were found four ſkeletons, with their 
| feet made faſt in iron ſtocks, God knows 

what crime they had committed ; but we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe,, they never would have 
been deprived of their liberty had they not 
deſerved it. As the inhabitants were all in- 
volved in the ſame common calamity, every one 

was to ſhift for himſelf ; and theſe poor wretches, 
being confined, no one thought of them, and 
ſo Sher e 1 ſaw rn l. 


3 one 4” Þ ah 3 — 5 eee | 
which is covered with a ſort of ſtucco, is a 


rough ſketch, with a knife or ſome weapon, 
| - of 


: F | 9 . ; 
, 9 + * 
7 


94e Roman ſolder fighting, and really fut 
ill executed, The date is underneath, but I do 


not recollect it. 


* * (A © Þ f "4 


I Thinted uſt now, chat it i plainly ap 
from many circumſtances, that there was time 
for the inhabitants to arrange their property 


in ſome degree, and ſettle plans for their ſecu- 


rity. My friend, Mr. Byres, told me, that 
every ſort of furniture that had been found . 
at Pompeia, was found piled up in the hall, 
ready to be carried off at a minute's warning, 
when they ſhould find opportunity ſo to do. 
He alſo obſerved, that many periſhed through | 
their own imprudence, as ſome ſkeletons were | 


found running back again, 


| A few years ago this aeneloiti was 4 ſpec- Ft 
tator of a ſkeleton being dug out in the ſtreer, 


laying at length; he had under one hand 


a purſe, which, tho' greatly decayed, appeared 
to be leather, in which were about fifty gold 
coins; and the key of his houſe graſped hard 

in the other. Poor fellow! he was running 


away as faſt as he could, with perhaps all the 


property he had in the world, but the repeated 
ſhowers of neger deer and very probably 
Gee rr Fn a tor- 


chow — — 
—— — —wuvüv— — —— 
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4 torrent of mud at the fame time, entirely 
eee him.“ 


Our Cicerdne, Mr. Clark, mentioned that 
about ſour or five years ago, he was at Pom- 
peia, and ftanding by the workmen when they 
cleared a cellar, and behold! a fkeleron was 
found with a pick axe Hhying near him. He 
had been endeavouring to beat his way through 
the wall, but all in vain: however, he had 
made # conſiderable impreffion in the brick- 


A ſkeleton of an officer of diſtinctton, with 
a breaſt-plare of filver, and alſo the ſkeleton 
of his horſe, were found in the ſquare of the 
barracks. It is ſuppoſed he was endeavouring 


| to ave anew 3 was too _ 


a 
7 15 Vas * 4 4 . 
* 


Il believe this 24 was running from, the nobleman” s «vill, of 
which, very probably, He was the proprietor,” | 


Ak OÞ; 33 W454, V2) 


Sir Willian Hamilton obſerves, chat the ſkulls of 8 of the rele 
tons found in the fireets, had been evidently fiacturei by the fall of the 
ſtones and that ſome of the fragments of lava: and cindbrs that covered. 
this unfortunate town, actually weighed eight pounds, | 
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LETTER XVI. 


a n 70 hae NaPLEs, April, 1785. 
My dear friend, . g N 


IA AM now going to introduce you to one of 
the fineſt muſeums in the world. No Monarch 
on earth can boaſt of ſo compleat a collection 
of antiquities as his Sicilian Majeſty. In this 
collection there can be no deception; no impo- 
ſition z there can be nothing ſpurious here; 
every, thing is genuine and original. | 


It is worth no one's while to introduce 
things which were not dug out of one of the 
before- mentioned towns, as many things that 
were, have actually "oO rejected for want of 
room. 


I paid two viſits, to this muſeum, in order 
to have it in my power to take a few notes, in 


which I was aſſiſted by my friend Mr. Clark, 


e e who 
. told 
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told us, it was contrary to the rules, to ſuffer 
any gentleman to make memorandums. 


The reaſon for this prohibition, was on 
account of a publication in the Iralian lan- 
guage, nearly finiſhed, giving a circumſtantial 
account of the contents of the muſeum ; 
tho' that precaution was unneceſſary, becauſe 
there had been a publication of this kind 
twenty-eight years before, | 


The King of Naples's Palace at Portici is a 
neat, elegant building, and delightfully ſituated 
near the ſea. Under the piazza, on the right ſide, 
is a fine equeſtrian ſtatue of white marble; re- 
preſenting M.-Nonius Balbus, Proconſul of 
Herculaneum, which was found in the theatre 
of that town. On the oppoſite ſide, is one of 
his ſon, a lad about fifteen | years of age, both 
wonderfully well executed. 


In the court, before you aſcend to the mu- 
ſeum, you ſee, among a variety of things, other 
ſtatues of M. Nonius Balbus, his wife, &c. 
He appears to have been a man of great con- 
ſequence, as moſt of the fragments of inſcrip- 


rions make very honourable mention of him. 
NM. No- 
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M. Nonius Balbus was at the head of all pub- 
lic affairs. There are beſides, in this court, 
weights, pedeſtals, corn mills, an olive mill, 
a bas relief of a triremis, fountains, water pipes, 
and cocks of bronze; a bronze horſe in the 
center; and other fragments; 5 A W for 
8 &c. &c. | ff 


© On the ſtaircaſe are ſeveral bronze ſtatues. 


Chamber the firſt contains the ſacred inſtru- 
ments for the ſacrifices ; ſuch as altars, tripods, 
pateras, prefericulum, knives for ſlaying the 
victims, probes, for. examining their en- 
uw &c. &c. „ ER Atte vs IE 


N 1 20 "IR to een that the Mn pave- 
ments of theſe apartments have been brought 
from the before-mentioned towns; they are 
the moſt beayciful 50 85 ever 7 ROMs: | 
Chamber the Second contains; in the center 
of the room, a fine large bronze' vale for the 
aqua luſtralis, an amazing quantity of bronze 
lamps with whimſical devices, (among which 1 
obſerved a portable lamp, and one for burning 
in a.bed-chamber, with a ſmall cover full of 
little ay bells for cattle, compaſſes, ceſtus, 
fiſhing 


[ : ) ] 


fiſhing hooks, metallic mirrors, ſurgical in- 
ſtruments, (among which was a catheter and 
ſmall ſyringe) alſo muſical inſtruments, ſuch 
as the ſyrinx, or flute of ſeveral tubes, made 
of bone, and which generally accompanies the 
god Pan and the Satyrs; the crotali, which 
are of braſs, and not unlike. little plates; the 
method of playing them, is by ſtriking the 
one againſt the other; from whence comes 
| the Tore of ere W 

{fl The fſtrum, : the” tibiz 1 8481 nou, 
Br is made of metal, tlie tripods, , and all 
the inſtruments for ſacrificing, are of ſurprizing 
execution and elegance; alſo locks, keys, 
| hinges, bolts, Sees priapi, diſcus, ivory 
teſſere, pills, plaiſters, with a ee of moulds, 
oo e BANE and 34% 


„Climber the aid Bathing ifomant 
in Bras; with all the apparatus uſed in that 
operation; agricultural inſtruments of iron, 
among which were ſpades, houghs, rakes, grub 
axes, &c. &c. They hardly differ from the 
modern inſtruments of the ſame kind. Alſo Fl 
 whetftone;, ſcrolls, tablets; inkholders, a reed 
pen, (the ſtylus pointed at one end, and flat at 


3 glaſs, chryſtal, paſte; & c. 
Chamber 


[9s] 


Chamber the fourth. Liquid and dry mea- 
"ion z.. among. the latter I obſerved one, that 
had a contrivance to prevent cheating; the 
Roman foot, à ſeries of bronze, lead and mar- 
2. e dee, ne nen 
„ 
er che: l. Buſts. al bronze and 
e ivory toilet boxes, tooth picks, ear 
pickers, button maulds, ſpindles, ſpoons, hair 
pins, &c, of ivory; the device of the pins ge- 
nerally Venus and Cupid a thimble, ſhoe 
heels, toys for children, fragments of vaſes, 
Ke. of bronze; alſo a wooden comb, ſmall 
wory tickets for the play, one with Æſchylus 
marked on it, and all regularly numbered, that 
the different poſſeſſors might know where they 
were to ſit, in order to prevent diſputesʒ forthere 
were little points of precedence to be ſettled in 
thoſe days as well as the preſent age; a number of 
dice, made preciſely in the ſame manner as at 
preſent ; ; and what is very extraordinary, they 
had the method af loading them with lead, for 
the purpoſe of cheating: and a piece of lead 
remains in one of the dice to this day; it is 
alſo worthy of note, that the numbers on the 
| oppaice cler amount to ſeyen, exactly the ſame 
reſent—lix, and one, five, and tuo, four 


and 
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and three. This room is the largeſt, and the mo- 
ſaic pavement the moſt elegant in the muſeum, 


Chamber the fixth. A great variety of 
bronze candleſticks, moſt elegantly wrought ; 
alſo three calidarii, &c. Adjoining to this 
room is a ſmall apartment, which is an exact 
model of a kitchen at Pompeia, filled with 
kitchen urenſils; ſuch as pots, pans, boilers, 
fiſh kettles, ſauce pans, moulds for paſte and 
ices, too numerous to particularize. The 
kitchen furniture of the Ancients differed wry 
little from that of the een : 2) 


Charnber the eighth contains a 1 of 
beautiful candleſticks in bronze. 


Chamber the ninth. A large marble vaſe, 
with a bas relief, repreſenting a Bacchanalia; a 
ſtatue of 1. two wreſtlers in bronze, die 


buſts, me” 


| Chamber hs. tenth. Marble vaſes, — 
tains, and buſts; alſo two ſtatues of Æſculapius 
and Egæa, of baked earth. Theſe two laſt 
ſtatues were found in a private houſe at Pom- 
peia; which, as I hinted before, gives reaſon 


to ſuppoſe 1 it was the habitation of a phyſician. 
Chamber 
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Chamber the eleventh. Fans made of gold | 
wire, wittiour filk; a chriſtal box, full of rouge, 


in excellent preſervation ; gold leaf, gold dra- 
pery, cloth of /Tyrian purple, ſoals of ſhoes 
made of cords, amber, pitch, wax, cord, nets, 
&c. colours for painting, in wonderful preſer- 
vation; eatables, ſuch as raiſins, walnuts, lo- 
cuſts, eggs, barley, figs, pines, lentils, pears, 
dates, beans, wheat; alſo two ſmall loafs of 
bread, quite become a charcoal, tho' it is 
plainly diſcoverable to have been bread; the 
maker's name, in Greek, appears on both. * > 
ought to mention, that all theſe eatables, ex- 
cept the two loaves, were found in the refectory 
of the prieſts behind the temple of Iſis at Pom- 


peia; an amphora, with the conſular date upon 


it; congealed wine; ſilver wine ſtrainers, neat 
beyond deſeription; a bronze ſtatue of a 


drunken faun; two curule chairs of bronze; 5 ; 


gold and bronze metals; intaglios and cameos; 
gold and ſilver utenſils, ſuch as ſpoors, ear 
_ rings, neck laces, bracelets, arm rings; alſo 

the bull aurea, worn by the nobility; cups, 
| vaſes, hair N ſun dials, &c. oat 19 9 or 9 


lte the toellch. Whole ſhelves of 
18855 and marble buſts, ſome of them known 
portraits, others imaginary ; 3 houſhold gods, 
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15) 
Alexander and Bucephalus; ain Equeſtrian 
Agute of an Amazon, Fn fragments, &c. &c. 


Chatnber the thittechth; Moſaic Pictures, 
ſmall figures and bas reliefs in marble, an Etruſ- 
: can marble ſtatue of Diana, with painted dra- 
pery. In the middle of the room is a A 
ſtatue of a ſleeping faun. n 


Chamber the fourteenth. 2 F en b. Devine 
ſtatue of Mercury, figure as 4 lamp, bronze 
vaſe for the victor Gladiators, two bronze tags | 
Dk baſalte ol, e. 1 

Chamber the grieenth SHERI 5 ronze armour, 
ſuch as helmets, ſhields, ſhoulder and knee 
pieces, fwotds, bits for horſes, fragments of 
inſcriptions, ps, A Fd n 
armut, dee. 55 


Chamber the e Abel Ancient ſtocks 
| of iron ih which the feet of the four Roman 
ſoldiers were found faſtened, in the barracks at 
Pompeia; the impreſſion of the mouldings of 
a wooden beam in mud; alſo a lady's ſkull, 
found in the cellar of the nobleman' 8 villa; 
together with the impreſſion of her breaſts in 
mud. r looking very intentiy on the Mull, 


174 4 3} 3 One 
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one may juſt diſcern the colour of her hair. 
Monderful indeed, at the diſtance of upwards 

of —— A2 e 570 RET 


nb the Cevetwendll contains | adiback 
more than a bronze tripod ſupported by three 
fatyrs, of ſurptizing execution and elegante, 
but ſhamefully indecent, for which n It i 
| e Wer 9 RS; 8 5 


The followin g s perticiitt attention: 
four ſcrolls of the ancient papyrus, taken pro- 


miſcuouſly out of a large heap ; prove to be 
the production of the ſame author, Philodemus; 
the ſubje&s are as follow—one on morality, 
another endeavouring to prove muſic was 


hurtful to ſociety, and two on rhetoric. Some 


ingenious people have lately diſcovered a me- 
thod (with incredible labour and pains) to un- 
egen er and _ the Greek, | 


#3 Ie FI 161975 * JIXF 


Og 11 one of 400 lecken is a aahpet I 


"which proves to be a certificate for one of the 


Roman failors, which. entitled him and his 
family to certain privileges. It appeared by 
the certificate, chat he _ greed: at Miſenum, 
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Beſides art, chere are al bereit 
. Ha. filled 
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filled with freſco paintings, which are extremely 
curious. The elegance of the dancing figures 
exceed all belief. A great number of views of 
porticos, colonnades, theatres, &c. the per- 
ſpective is extremely well executed. A num- 
ber of hiſtorical ſubjects ſuch as the Centaur, 
Chiron teaching Achilles to play on the lyre. 
For a particular account of theſe freſco pain- 
tings," ſee a publication, in French, entitled 
« Obſervations ſur les Antiquites d' Hercula- 
et neum, Avec quelques Reflexions ſur la Pein- 
N ture & la e SE des n &c.“ 
Alt 18 well known ink 1 came 
to be diſcovered in the beginning of this cen- 
tury; but as the diſcovery of Pompeia is not 
eee Oe 1 ſhall _ a _ ent on 
3 3 . e e 
Hum! 9915 

25 hat 1 can ova 8 was | diſco- 
vered by ſome peaſants, who were digging 
Holes to plant vines, about twenty-five years 
ago. The figure of Iſis not being found with 
the temple, gives room to conjecture, that the 
people of the country had dug it up, and pri- 
vately ſold it, before the Court * e took 
the walk 1 into pong 
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Soon after this, we males an excurſion to 
the magnificent palace of Cazerta, which is 
moſt delightfully ſituated about ſixteen miles 
from Naples.” The building is ſo immenſe; 
that it occupies a ſpace nearly equal to that of 
St. Peter's Church. It conſiſts of four large 
quadrangles, and in the center of the building 
| is a noble marble ſtaircaſe, which leads to the 
principal apartments, the greater part of which 
are as yet unfiniſned. The gardens are to be 
upon a moſt extenſive plan, and like the palace, 
will, I think, never be completed. II een 
ne to be the derbe r eee, 


; K * 8 te ft 
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> Ks five miles inn is the famous 


aqueduct which fupplies the palace with water. 
It was finiſhed about the year 1767, and con- 
{fiſts of three rows of arches one above the 
other, built in a moſt extraordinary manner; 

ä 1 2 | as, 
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as, in'the two upper rows, one may walk from 
one end to the other, through the piers of the 
arches. The length of this aqueduct is, I 
think, conſiderably more than a quarter of a 
mile, and the height in the center is two 
hundred feet. This is the moſt ſtriking object 
1 have ever ſeen; and both higher, and of 
greater extent, than the Pont du. 7 near 
Niſmes. b 


At the weſt end of Naples, you come to the 
cave of Pauſilippus and Virgil's tomb; the for- 
mer is a ſubterraneous paſſage cut quite 
through a mountain, about half à mile in 

length; the height at the entrance js ſixty feet, 
but as you adyance it is conſiderably lower; 
its width is from eighteen to twenty feet, and 
well paved throughout: there are two venti- 
lators on the top, which keep it holeſome, by 
cauſing a free circulation of air: it is dread- 
. dark about the middle, from hence the 
entrances (from the length of the cave) appear 
very ſmall, Are in _ n are en 3 
nee e aj 
As it is a ae 48 1 paded ic 
very often; but never without ſhuddering 
about half Ways where the lm is ſomewhat 
- oil] 4 11 terry- 
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terryfying; and as I paſſed through one day 


in a calaſh, with my friend Mr. Clark, one of 
-our' horſes, (luckily not the ſhaft horſe,),, who 
had not been accuſtomed to paſs. through the 
cave, on finding the darkneſs increaſe, reared 


up in a very alarming manner; but the Calef- | 


ſire, or dryer, immediately jumped... down 
from-behind, and prevented his doing himſelf, 
or the carriage, m_ en ae 


+ nl ne, bete this. im- 


gh work to one Cocceius, à Roman, tho 


it was conſiderably enlarged and repaired hy 


Alphonſo I. of Arragon, and again en _ 
babes ber be Wen Hop ef: er dr Feit 


| 2174 
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Seneca eee thatiecchio dice it was 
e than night, with eee. which 
WR it almaſt impaſſable - 10 
öh £3146 LEY n 1817 aer nen tlas N 
263 3Þ hes neee monument of Ahe poet 
| il is ſituated a good way up the cliff, at 
{the entrance of the cave towards Naples; it is 
in the form of a pyramid, hollow on the inſide, 
and contains ten nitches for urns, three ſloping 
vindows, and ſome reticulated warb the 
whole miſerably out ons mp. nog 
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The Ancients held Virgil's tomb in ſuch 


high veneration, that they conſidered it as 


ſacred as a temple, and even performed divine 


worſhip im it; and Pliny the younger, in the 
ſeventh epiſtle of his third book, aſſures us 
that Silius Italicus frequently viſited it for 
that purpoſe. More than this, Martial ſays, 
he afterwards purchaſed the very land on which 


it ſtood, called Patuleo; as alſo Cicero's villa, 
in the ſame eee ere 


The country from Naples to Puzzoli is 


addy: beautiful; and after you have advanced 
a little way, you have a good view of the iſland 


of Niſita, a delightful ſpot, where Marcus 
Brutus had a villa, of which frequent mention 
is made by Cicero and Pliny. As you advance 


a little farther on the ſame road, you paſs by a 


prodigious quantity of ſolid lava, formerly 


| thrown out of the Solfaterra when a volcano, 


553 79-153 $0 abi c0 an 084d i; 3] 


Puzzoli is inter the margin of a ſmall 
bey! 5 A* preſent it is but an inconſiderable 


place; but was, in the time of the Romans, a 
city of great extent and trade, as appears by 


the many veſtiges of ruins which are ſtill to be 
traced, The ancient name of this place was 


ntioned in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth 
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teenth verſes. of che tuenty- eighth chapter of 
the Acts of the Apoſtles, as the port where 
St. Paul and the other priſoners put in, in their 


way to Rome, after their dreadful ſhipwreck:— . 


Verſe 13. And from thence we fetched à com- 
«paſs, and came ta Regium: and after one day, 
the ſouth taind blew, and v came tbe next day 
4 1% Putedli.— 14. M here we found brethren, and 


cee re dęſired to tarry with them ſeven days 5; 


* and ſo we went toward Ramme. 


There are many things worthy note in this 
place. I ſhall begin with the magnificent 
ruins of the temple of Jupiter Serapis,“ as I 


viewed them the firſt; It was partly cleared 


out by the preſent Kingof Spain, before which 
it was buried thirty feet deep. It conſiſts of a 
ſpacious outer portico, ſupported by a colon- 
nade of granite columns; behind Which are 
the apartments for the prieſts, alſo chambers 
for the ablutions, &c. In the center of the 
court was a circular Es for the ſacrifices, 
9 28130 EFF ˙ 2 3r 26591 "T6 1347 ſup- 

| 200200075024 tim In bw Bent Alt 
That e Jupiter of the Egyptians, Setapis is the ſame pic che 


ſon of Jupiter and Niabs, 4: and King of the Argives 3, who, quitting. his 
own kingdom and going into Egypt, was, after his {4g worſhipped there 


under the ſhape of an ox, in token of NAY taught the e 5 
art of huſbandr xx. ee ee 
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ſupported by ſixteen columns, of the Corinthian 
order, and chiefly of African marble. In the 
front of the inner temple, which ſtill continues 
buried, there remains three immenſe columns of 
Cipolite marble, of about fifty feet in height. 
There are alſo a great number of fragments 
on the ground, fuch as capitols, pieces of the 
entablature, &c. The pavement was entirely 
of marble; and che Ape nn wich thy 
dame. 


— 6 ahich/che-vikims were 
faſtened v were viſible to every ner. - 
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1 1 is re be E uus ln; t 

has as yet been permitted to meaſure this 
temple. Mr. Clark (who has made one or 
two unſuceeſsſul attempts for that purpoſe) 
has taken the dimenfions of all the other tem- 
ples mentioned in theſe letters, and very po- 
licely delivered them to me. I ought to add, 
that this judicious antiquarian is of opinion, 
from the appearance of the different parts of 
this ruined edifice, that it comes nearer, in 
its proportions, to Solomon's eee than 
15 e 05 2 ptr rao pt ever Neue? Be 


\Purelies: up de kill you * the e e 
5 remains 
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remains of the temple of Neptune, who, with 
out doubt, was held in great veneration by 
the inhabitants, as it was a ſea- port town. It 


was 28 feet in length, and 215 in breadth, 


portico included; its walls are nn ow feet 
m_ and, in ſome ebe ane fle 

„Not — Re this hich ruins 406 the a 
of Diana, of a. quadrangular form without, 
and circular within; it is 50 feet diameter; 


thickneſs of the wall een n 1 


Ages 88, 3 det ad 
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Jupiter, byils pier eo. in enen of 
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eee 9 on an ee eee arriba 
benefit of his health, was invited by the inha- 
bitants to ſee the public games in honour 


of Vulcan; and diſliking the order in which 
the people were placed, he made à new 


arrangement, and ſeparated the men from the 


women. He ordered that thoſe of ſenatorial 
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rank only, ſhould fit in the firſt row; their 
ſons; dreſſed in purple, in the ſecond; the 
ſchool- maſters, with their diſciples, in the third; 
thoſe of the military line in the fourth; and 
the Plebæians in the other ſeats: that in the 
oppoſite part, the Prætor, with the veſtal vir- 
gins, ſhould ſit in the firſt row; in the ſecond, 
the wives and female relations of the Senators; 
and the reſt of the women in the other rows. 
Gn )))) [ 
Here they ſhew you a. ſmall chapel, dedi- 
cated to St. Januarius, becauſe, it is ſaid, he 
was expoſed to the wild beaſts, in this amphi- 
theatre, under the reign of Diocleſian.. 


In that part of the town called La Piazza, 
is placed a ſquare pedeſtal of fine marble, found 
in the neighbourhood in 1693 each fide has 
a bas relief, and you may diſcern fourteen 
figures, by which were repreſented the four- 
teen cities of Aſia; the names are underneath; 
it is inſcribed to Tiberius, in gratitude for his 
beneficence towards them, after a prodigious 
deſolation cauſed by an earthquake. 


Not far from this place is a fine ſenatorial 
ſtatue of the Flavian family; the head and arms 
are modern, but the drapery is admirably caſt. 

5 N Here 
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Here you ſee the ancient Mole, which ex- 
tended a conſiderable way into the ſea; it is 
ſuppoſed to have been originally built by the 
Cumeans ; it formerly conſiſted of twenty: four 
arches, ſupported by twenty-five piers. Pliny 
ſays, that the Pharos ſtood upon the farther 
end. Of theſe piers only fourteen now. exiſt, 
which, however, extend 1200. feet from the 
ſhore. It was thoroughly repaired by Anto- 
ninus Pius, as appears by a Latin inſcription 
found buried in the ſea below, it. - Caligula's 
famous bridge of. boats was wſtgory: to * 
n mole.) t het gait 


tray near this oy that the Academia of 
Cicero ſtood. It aa ee the ruins to haye 


been vergextentve. 7; vita on toad mui addin 
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Tur ſepuletiral monuments 2 che ancient 
Puteoli ſtand in the place called Campagna, 
and extend as far as San Vito, which is two 
miles diſtant: hence ſome idea of the popula- 
tion and ſize of the town FRY be fines: | 
1 e into Gevkral of the ſepuletires, and 

found them very neatly contrived; with a 

number of little nitches all round, for the re- 
ception of the urns. I generally obſerved 
there was a large nitch in the center, for the 
head of the family; and where the nitches were 
all of a ſize, I imagine thoſe ſepulchres were 
erected at the public expence for the common 
people. They frequently conſiſted of two 
ſtories, well built, and perfectly ſtrong. Many 
of them are not ſo far gone, but they may 
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TEL 
This road was called Via Conſulare, and 
led to Capua; a good deal of it ſtill remains, 
and is in tolerable repair | 


Me now bd in a boat; and landed 
by the Lucrine Lake, which is now greatly 
contracted by Monte Nuovo. This lake was 
celebrated by the ancient Ports. as 8, PrOCUgung 
excellent: month T 
1 


b We now 1 DS a 8 af Monte 
Nuovo to the lake of Avernus, the ancient 
tatarus, a moſt delightful ſituation. We here 
had a view of the ruins of the temple of Pro- 
ſerpine, (whoſe internal diameter is 118 feet, 
independent of the nitches,) and thoſe dark 
receſſes ſo properly celebrated for the gloomy 
ſacrifices performed in them. Here the Sybil 
officiated as Prieſteſs of Hecate or Proſerpine; 
and, according to Virgil and Silius Italicus, 
here neas and Scipio ſacrificed in perſon: 

the former black bulls, and the latter black 
ſheep... Near the temple are the ruins of baths, 
and Ae OG: a ian td it. 


OF wr Ps b+4 S Tos: qis; + 11 J 29140 
1 * 


mY The Sybll's 8 i Ho bee thing 3 
of: note. We entered it by menns. of - torches. 
It is 4 mobk curious place, entirely excavated 
4 4:1 | out 
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out of the rock, and is the ſame cave which 
Virgil mentions in * th * . the 
Eneid. 


This lake, from its form, and the materials 
of which it is compoſed, has all che * 
of an r volcano... 


od 
. Y 2 — 4 Fj wake 
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Agrippa cut cnc of. communication 
between this and the Lucrine Lake, by which 
means he formed the Julian port, and alſo cor- 
rected the air, which, before, was fo peſtife- 
rous, that the birds, in r os to fly 
over, dropt down dead. This lake is a hun- 
dred fathoms deep in the center, as meaſured 
by Admiral Mann, in the year 1776. By the 
formation of Monte Nuovo thoſe noxious va- 
pours, ſo much complained of by the Ancients, 
are effectually removed; fiſh now live in Fc 
285 and birds with caſe fy. over... >... | 


— 
i” 


We e back by th ſame way, 1 
embarked in the ſame boat; and went to the 
baths of Nero, now called the Bagni de Tritoli. 
Here you ſee natural baths of every ſort, cold, 
bot, and vapour. Iendeavoured to enter through 
the paſſage cut in the fock, into the latter, 


but 8 ſteem was ſo ſuffocating, that I was 
obliged 


tws 


obliged to make a precipitate retreat. At the 
end is a boiling pool, to which ſome people 
are bold enough to venture; bur I think it a 
dangerous experiment. The guide very civilly 
boiled me two eggs in the pool. = 
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Near theſe baths you alſo ſee the ruins of = 
Nero' s Palace, which appear to be N ex- | 


n. 


ſomething of the proſpects which ſurrounded us; 
but I really want words to do juſtice to the 
beauties of the country; for the views on 
every ſide, as well towards the land as the e es, 
"ne rich, beyond conception. 33. l 


_ We now 8 tor the 1 — of Baia, at 

the entrance of which are the remains of Julius 

Cæſar's villa and baths. Farther on, are the 

ruins of the beautiful temple of Diana, which 1 

was a hundred feet interior diameter, nitches | 

excluſive. A conſiderable part of the building 

ſtill remains; it was built in the form of a 

dome, and was formerly encruſted with mar- 

ble; it is now, like the reſt of the antiquities, 
totally neglected, and greatly wee . time 
\and earthquakes, rer 

it A EE: pegs Not 


n 
Not far from this place is to beſeen the temple 
of Mercury, which is nearly perfect, only ſhook. 
in many places by frequent earthquakes, to 
which this country is liable. It was formerly 
encruſted with marble; but this has been long 
fince removed by the Barbarians, who indeed 
ſtripped every thing that came in their way. 
It is a moſt elegant building; ſeventy: feet in- 
terior diameter, nitches excluſive. -: Beſides 
theſe ruins, you ſee a prodigious: quantity of 
ecayed buildings, ſuch as the habitations 
of the prieſts, places for the ablutions, baths, 
c. &c. Indeed it is not to be wondered at, 
as Baia was the winter reſidence of many illuſ- 
ficent villas. If I do not miſtake, the ſecond 
-triumvirate was formed here, which was not 
of long continuance. It conſiſted of ORavius, 
| rod and NAIR ALY, : 
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As you car Se you ou 5 as 
ol of Venus, and ſome Kucco.compartments 
ſtill en on the re which are 15880 
"guides: Seeing . in 
order to ſhew them to ſtrangers, by which 
means they are quite black, and e to 
dey very faſt, 
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A little way farther, you come to the beau- 
tiful remains of the temple of Venus. It is of 
an octagon form, and was ſuppoſed to be built 
by Julius Cæſar, who certainly erected a temple 
in this neighbourhood to Venus Genitrix. The 
interior area is ninety W nitches excluſive, 
; + baquith 
Wen now 3 for Bauli; nl by: andy 
of torches, entered a ſmall cave, in which, it is 


ſaid, Agrip pina (N ero's mother) Was buried; | 
but the farther part being choaked up, no/tomb 


privately interred. It was near this ſpot that ſhe 


was murdered, by the command of her on, | 


after the contrivance of the veſſel with the falſe 
bottom had miſcarried. Here alſo ſtood ber 
villa There are other ſopulchenl monuments 
at e 1 ne DAG I OLI, 
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The Cento Commelits or | priſons of Nero, 


Heres a part of the en een are 
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The Piſcina Mirabile, reſbevoits: for water, 


are extremely curious and extenſive" It ee 
of the en n oc: Wart of bi; 
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| We are now come to the Elyſian Field, 


of a 3 3 to its ene r ne- 


deſcribed by Virgil. They are now half buried 


proſtitution to ſo baſe a purpoſe, how would 
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which appear to have been à beautiful place 
formerly, but at preſent it has not much the air 


eee 5 Da n e e e tt 
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The Epe Won 6f Miſenum 
e placed round the lake, are beautifully 


with earth, and make a very mean appearance. 
J particularly obſerved one of them was turned 
into a pig's ſtye. Could Virgil behold this 


he lament that he had employed his poetical 
talents in celebrating. a monument now con- 


verted e comms ee er pen filthieſt of all 


animals! 10 ee ee 7h mm 


Tri is 1 to be regrced, that the King of 
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Naples does not make a cut from this lake to 
the ſea, which is cloſe. by, as it would effec- 
tually prevent thoſe noxious vapours to which 
this lake, as indeed are moſt vl thi: others, 
liable in ſummer, 19511 


b There was formerly a cut of this ſort, but 
it is now nearly choaked up. It is ſtiled by 
Virgil the Styx. The lake is called Mare 
3 = V 30 


20 We FINNEY again, and paſſed cans 
the port of Miſenum, to the ruins of the 
theatre, which appear very extenſivde. 


There is a paſſage cut through the rock, 
quite down to the ſea. The dimenſions are as 
follow: the front of the proſenium about 125 
feet long; from the proſenium to the center 
ſeat, that is, the depth of the area, 50 feet; 
the breadth of the corridore, 14 feet; the paſ- 
at's abe corridore into the RG about 
eee Do voi baff 2d 1 15/199 
5 won tf CUTE A $109 11419184 
1 Scat two | Signs 188 of marble, 
Senacifally worked, 8 _ of the A 
lying on the ground. 
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The ruins of che town, the Grotto Troyes 
nara, the immenſe reſervoirs for the uſe of the 
town, (not unlike the aiſles of à church, ) the 


fiſh ponds of Lucullus under the rao | 
are well worth a traveller 8 attention. | 


Pliny the elder had a eee and 
commanded the Roman fleet here in the third 
ear of Titus, during the em e e of 
fr Mount Veſuvius. 


Re turned to Pouzzoli; and from thence to 
Naples. I muſt again mention that the views 
of the country were n * e 


Next day, after a moſt delightful nde we 
arrived at the Lago d Agnauo, an enchanting 
ſpot, which has all the aye ane an extin- 

x e g wee e ne = 

The deen baths or st. "TO 11 the 
remains of a villa of Lucullus, from whence he 
cut a canal of communication to the . are 
| objects well worth' attention. 128920 | 

Us had not adde Oh biths ABOVE. a . 
Ne J fell into a profuſe ſweat, owing to the 


 Tulphurcous vapours which proceeded from 
5+ ME 
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the earth: they are good for the gout, venereal 
+ diſeaſe, weakneſſes, &c. &c. Theſe baths have 
been conſiderably enlarged and reppged, by a 
Biſhop Auen „ 
On the bank « the lake is a mall « cave 
called Grotto del Cane, from the experiment 
uſually tried on dogs to ſatisfy the curioſity of 

10 ſtrangers, which is, to make the dog hold his 
noſe in the vapour, and in a few minutes he 
loſes all figns of life. I payed for the experi- 
ment to be performed before me; but I obliged 
the guide to take the animal into the open air 
before he, was quite gone, and he ſoon reco- 
vered. The vapour does not riſe quite a foot 
from the ground. It has the ſame effect upon 
men, if they ſtoop ſo low; and a lighted torch 
dipped into it, inſtantly goes out. This cave 

is conſtantly kept locked up, left ſome weary 
traveller ſhould get in, in order to ſpend” the 
ad mb and be ſuffocated. ,_ 


$53 3 W507] 
di T he Piſciarelli, or rivulet of boiling w water 
impregnated with allum, which runs from the 
declivity of the Sol faterra, (white cliffs of vol- 
dani matter, decompoſed, by, the vitriolic 
acid, &c.) is, very e. 1 Put my 
Rent 9385550105 44; . 095 hand 
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hand into it, and it had exactly the ſame effect. 
as boiling Water over a large N (5d 7 


at mn 75 


A little way 7 — A Mr. Clark called: my 
attention to a cavity in the ſide of the moun- 
tain, where I could plainly hear the hollow 
noiſe of water boiling a conſiderable, pen 


| aa e. 


We now Fare Aids e e he 
crater of an extinguiſhed volcano, which is 
near five miles in eircumferenee at the ſummit, 
and reſembles a vaſt amphitheatre, ſhelving 
down along the ſides, with a proportionable 
area at the bottom. The interior parts are 
almoſt entirely covered with wood. Upon 
thoſe precipices where no ſoil can grow, no- 
thing is viſible but lava, ſcoria, pumice, and other 
volcanic ſubſtances. It is one of the moſt 
beautiful ſpots I ever beheld, and now con- 
verted may a royal hunting park. | 


Next Joy. our r vſual good nh — 8 55 
us, we viewed Solfaterra in perfection. This, 
like Veſuvius was formerly an active volcano; 
but, probably, when the materials that ſup- 
ported its cone, were ſo far conſumed that 
it was no ge able to ſaſtein its Own 
weight, 
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weight, the top gave Way, and formed the val 


plain below, which is upwards of twelve hun- 


dred feet in length, and a thouſand in breadth; 


which, with the white cliffs around it, conſti- 
tute what is now called Solfaterra. The erup- 


tions of this volcano are loſt in ſuch remote 


antiquity, that hiſtory, I believe, does not 


ſpecify any particular one. Strabo, in his fifth 


book, calls it Forum Volcani; and Pliny, 


Campagna Phlegræa: nay, the very name by 
vhich the Greek diſtinguiſhed it, is alluſive to 
the ſame white cliffs we ſee to this day. If we 
conſider the intenſe heat of the place, the 
noiſe of boiling waters in caverns below, and 


8 


the great quantity of hot vapour ariſing from 


them, and the white cliffs, it may reaſonablyß 
be preſumed, that the ſubterraneous fires ſtill 


continue to burn, and*that it has undergone no 


remarkable change ſince their days. Hence we : 
have a Peer of the "ROW er of volcahos. 5 


_ Ss eruption YI this once 
Kere! but now half - extinguiſhed volcano, 


at an immenſe diſtance of time, | burſt out 5 
upon its ſouth ſide in a torrent of liquid lava 5 
(which I have hinted at before) more than 80 


a quarter of a mile in breadth, and two hun- 
dred feet in depth, which, ruſhing down into 
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the ſea, formed à conſiderable promontory ; 


and the lava that then flowed from it, being 
of the blue, ſolid kind, forms at preſent an 


excellent quarry, and is worked by ſlaves, who 
take from thence the ſtones with which the 


ſtreets of Naples are paved, as alſo thoſe large 


maſſes ſunk along the ſhores of Chasa and the 


Strada Nuovo, to prevent the violence of 
the waves from lit: the mpg of he 


; 2 


gp many mien of Sons a e of PR 
twenty pounds weight, thrown in a perpendi- 


cular direction, with only the force of a man, 

ſhakes the plain very ſenſibly, and makes a 
noiſe like the report of. diſtant thunder. 
Hence we might infer, that the plain itſelf 
is only a e en over nw val errity 
: blows © + 


In many parts of the plain, ſal ammoniac 
is produced, in conſiderable quantities, by the 
following ſimple operation: Holes are dug 


about eight or ten feet deep, (for they cannot 


venture deeper, leſt the hot ſteam from the 
boiling waters below ſhould ſuffocate the 
workmen ;) over theſe: holes pieces of tiles 


are Gs and the ſteam, in its —_ —_—_ 
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their ſpaces, adhering to them, forms the ſal am- 


- moniac, which is carefully ſcraped off into water, 
and the latter being exhaled ' by; evaporation, 
leaves the ſalt behind. By different proceſſes, 
that are equally ſimple, allum, ſulphur, vitriol, 
and nitre, are likewiſe produced. I put my foot 
into the ſteam, and my buckles (which were 


of filver) inſtantly became of a deep yellow; 


upon which, my friend Mr. Clark congratu- 
lated me on my good fortune, and the bene- 
ficial tranſmutation I had made, by my ſilver 
»bgeives w_ ams into ae 


* 4 — * 
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That tri is a ces: W * 
8 eee fires of this volcano and Mount 
Veſuvius, I think is very clear; for during the 
moſt quieſcent ſeaſons of the latter, the ſmoke 
and ſulphureous exhalations of the former 
iſſue forth with a great degree of violence: 
on the contrary, during the eruptions of Mount 
Veſuvius, Solfaterra generally —_— ot not 
top ny N time. 
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V dear friend, 


Wa are now come to the ancient city of 
Cumæ, which appears, by the ruins, to have 
been pretty conſiderable. Here it was Tarquin 
the Proud retired. The Arco Felice; fo called 
from its ſtanding in the Campagna Felix, is 
nothing more than one of the original gate- 


ways of the city. The arch is admirably well 


turned, and in excellent preſervation: an 

ancient aqueduct paſſes near the r which 

_ nl water Toy miles, I 
z Ws 


we Wet dk l v of the caſtle; which 


| appears to have been a ſtrong: place. Here did 
Totilla, King of the Goths, in the middle of 
the fixth century, depoſit the plunder he had 


taken, a as 2 one of the greateſt ſecurity. | 


e Webel albeb dec the kin br Cu, FOO 
formerly ſtood a temple of Apollo; and after 


_ A Chriltian church, built of the old ma- 
that, 
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terials, which. is totally gone to deny very 
imall bete of the ol TI) 


Await to o Virgil, it it was — OY face 
chit Daedalus firſt alighted after his flight from 
Crete, and erected this temple to Apollo, to 
whom he alſo conſecrated his wings. It was 
in this temple that Eneas ſacrificed" to the 
manes of Miſenus and upon the frize was 
repreſented, in baſſo relievo, of ſuperb ſculp- 
ture, the actions of Minos, tlie 77 Sl 1 


Sw? 


er the ory of ee [7,09 47 


Ls 
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285 bis ſoot chennai a een 3 40 0 
pect Mons Gaurus, Arco Felice, the iſland of 
Capri, the promontory /.of Miſenum, ' the 
Acheron, the iſlands of Procida, Iſchia, Ven- 

totiene, &c. Monte Circello, Greta, Mondra» 
gone, Lugo, and Torre di Patria, built upon 
the ruins of Linternum, whither Scipio Afri- 
canus retired and died. This great man was ſo 
ill requited for his eminent ſervices by his un- 
grateful countrymen, that he voluntarily retired 
to this place, called Torre di Patria, on account 
of the latter word only remaining on the monu- 
mental inſeription, which ee Wy" as 
We tw S— is 

le Patria n ne qviden 45 nes babes. . 24 
Every 
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Every author who has written of this ſpot; 
ſays, that after the deſtruction of Linternum; 
by the Vandalls, in the year 455, they erected 
the eee tower eee E the ſite of the original 
ſepulchre. 7 3 ene at i: 
5 wick 11} 1442 D 115 9411 F162): Jene 
Nl returned de beds a_ bras of the 
the Cumæan Sybil, under the caſtle. This is, 
probably, one of the hundred entries alluded 
to by Virgil, and is conſiderably larger than 
the cave of Pauſilippo. It: extended from 
Cumz to the Avernus; but as a great part is 
choaked up with rubbiſh, only about one hun- 
dred feet: are paſſable on this ſide. It was 


originally lined with reticulated work, and 


plaiſtered over. What the intention of theſe 
ſubterraneous paſſages were I cannot find out; 
but I am well aſſured, there were ſome 
diabolical tricks played off here by the Prieſts 
of thoſe days. Part of them were quarries, 
and they choſe to work out the ſtone in regular 
alleys. The whole extent of theſe caverns is 
perhaps nne; 2 Maren We DOT 
The King © of Naples 1 * . 2 
deſign to drain the ancient Tartarus; or, in 
other words, the Lake of Avernus; one of the 
prettieſt places 1 ever ſaw} by which means 
on85 he 


=} 


he purpoſes conveying the water through a 
conſiderable part of the wee pt which 
wk have a very _— ok Y 5346 


1 


= 


object worthy notice. Its elliptic form, the 
exterior wall, the declivity for the ſeats, and 
the area, are ſtill viſible; tho? now filled with 
earth, and converted into a vineyard. It is 
3568 feet in the greateſt diameter, and 312 in the 
morteſt, the ſeats and exterior wall included; 
the area is 230 feet long, by 170 broad. In 
this amphitheatre human bones are frequently 
dug up, — to e to e bd eg 
wude cc. . "oh | 85 5 


N : * FT 
- 4 
1 5 — «+ 
9 


a PERO was e a babe : 
2 from the appearance of its crater, as alſo 
the volcanic materials of which it is compoſed. 


We are informed by the ancient poets; that it 


was very fertile, and produced excellent wine; 
but ſince their days it is become quite barren, 
for which reaſon it is now veal: Monte 
Darbaro. 

fone Maes; is che: next- Koe 2 
1 our attention. It was thrown up on the 
agth of September, 1538. A dreadful vol 


4 . * 22 g : 
Fl 4 * 


The caphiiciecire of Dudek is che next 
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cano butſt out upon the banks of the Lucrine, 5 
which abſorbed two thirds of- that lake; ſwal- 
| lowed up, or rather buried under ſhowers of 
volcanic matter, the village of Tripergola, a 
large hoſpital, and ſeveral ſcattered houſes, 
with their inhabitants. This horrible explo- 
ſion was attended with a tremendous noiſe, and 
ſo. violent an earthquake, that the neighbour- 
ing town of Puzzoli was conſiderably damaged, 
and, abandoned. by its inhabitants for. ſeveral 
days. During theſe convulſions, the ſea retired 
for ſome hours about a hundred paces, and 
dead fiſn were found in large q uantities along 
the ſhore.. After two days, the ſmoke in ſome 
meaſure ſubſided; but inſtead of a fertile plain 
and a beautiful lake, appeared a rude moun- 
tain, (three miles in circuit at the baſe, a thou- 
band, feet. in height, and one mile in circum- 
ference, at its ſummit, ) entirely compoſed of 
lava, ſcoria, tufa, pumice, and other volcanic 
eee, D unhoig DOR FHUIES 4157-86 
{3446 Ki er 3h. 674-42 $1264 3311-3 
The "au 8g crater is perhaps: the 3 
ö perfect of any in this volcanic country, being 
exactly an inverted cone, almoſt equal in depth 
to the perpendicular height of the mountain. 
Twenty people, imprudently looking into the 
craters a few days after the birth of this moun- 
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din, fell victims to their curioſity. The ſub- 


terraneous fires are not quite extinguiſhed, as 
ſmoke and fteam ſtill continue co iſſue from 


the crevices at the bottom. 

I muſt not forget the iſlands of chia and 
Procida. The former was the ancient Inarine, 
or Enaria, mentioned by Homer. There was 
a volcano here formerly, but now quite extin- 
guiſhed; however, it is plainly diſcoverable, 
by the ſize and ſhape of the mountain. There 
is a town in this iſland, which, they ſay, is very 


* 2 * deduaggt to * King of e | 


+; Prodida 05 fall iand not Per Bom che 
other) is a very pleaſant ſpot; where the King 
has a beautiful palace, and a' noble park, in 


which partridges and other n are preſerved : 


for his . 


pf 


ene Maths 1 8 abs a | diſtant 8 


| * the iſlands of Ventotiene, Palmarola, St. Ste- 
phano, and Ponſe; to the former of which, 


W buniſhed his e Julia. 
. been ce. 
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LETTER XXI. 


Narlzs, May, 1785. 
My EEG friend, 


F 1 


T: FIND it abſolutely * "Sf me to 


quit this magnificent city as ſoon as poſſible; 
for I have lately been attacked with a very 


extraordinary ſhortneſs of breath, which, I 


imagine, proceeded from ſome noxious vapours 


I imbibed, by ſtanding at night in my balcony, 


to view the flaſhes of fire at the top of the 
mountain, and the red hot lava in the valley 


between Veſuvius and Somma. 


| My 57590 Cathy r me of the 
great danger there was of catching cold; but 


fo delighted was I at this uncommon appear- 
ance, that in ſpite of all his admonitions, I 


perſevered to take a peep at the mountain 
every evening before I retired to reſt: but 
little did I think, at the time, 1 ſhould pay. o 
dear for my curioſity, 


5 246 % 5 , s 
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As it may be of eſſential ſervice to thoſe of 
my acquaintance, who may hereafter take the 
ſame tour, to give ſome account of the manner 
in which I was attacked, I ſhall briefly relate 
to you the progreſs of this very diſagreeable 
illneſs; from which I am now ſcarcely reco- 
vered. 
Very luckily, I had finiſhed my courſe 1 
Mr. Clark, before I found any inconyenience 
Tu _ air 1 een, 0 


I do not Inte for the information of the 


Faculty, but for the benefit of thoſe who may 
travel after me; for I am well convinced, the 
medical people of England can form but an 
imperfect idea of this diſorder, which is pecu- 


liar to the country, and but little underſtood 
by the natives themſelves. Indeed, Padre dell 


Torre, (whoſe works, you know, I have pur- 
chaſed fince my arrival here,) in his admirable 
Hiſtory of Veſuvius, treats largely on the 
diforders of the 'country'; and, in the courſe of 


his obfervations, takes occaſion to mention 


this poiſonous exhalation, which the Neapo- 
litans call Mofete. It proceeds from the lava, 
and ſometimes attacks the natives, DEE moſt 


3 ſtrangers. 
: KS. This 
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This ingenious Naturaliſt calls it a ſubtle, 
ſearching, dangerous vapour, which dries vp 
the active part of the lungs of thoſe who are ſo 
unſortunate as to fall 1 in its _ a 

1 was firſt ace d by an FOOTE tight- 
ned, or rather weight on the right lobe of the 
lungs, with a trifling ſhortneſs of breath at 
the ſame time. I contrived to eaſe myſelf at 
night by laying on my left ſide, as it conſi- 
derably leſſened the weight, which I could 
conceive, in my own imagination, to be nearly 
equal to fifty pounds. Soon after this, my 
breath became extremely oppreſſed, and the 
weight on my lungs grew better. Alarmed 
at this ſudden ſeizure on my reſpiration, which 
prevented my laying down in bed, Idetermined 
to ſend for advice; and my Cicerone having 
previouſly recommended to me a ſurgeon in 
caſe of illneſs, I immediately diſpatched my 
ſervant for him in order to be blooded the ſame 
evening. He took about eight ounces; and J 
arm ſorry to add, it had little or no effect. 
He afterwards recommended aperient medi- 
eines, Which in the courſe of a fortnight nearly 
fer me up. However, Tought to infor: you, 
that the aſthma (when moſt oppreſſive to my 
lungs) continued only two * but it was 
a oe . | ſome 
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ſome time before I could breathe with ths _ 
freedom I do at Perlen. 
To make! te ma. I think 
I was preciſely in the ſame ſtate as the poor 
dog, on his being taken out of the Grotto dell 
Cane. Lou know, I very humanely obliged 
the guide to carry him into the open air before 
he was quite gone; but ] obſerved his breath 
was amazingly oppreſſed for ſeveral minutes 
after the experiment. But be this as it may, 
I think it would not be amiſs: to quote our 
ingenious countryman Sir William Hamilton, 
who has made mention of this e in one 
of his letters to che 1 e 
I Fin 
5 The! nature of the noxious vapours called 
« here Mofete, that are uſually ſet in motion 
te by an eruption of the volcano, and are then 
e manifeſt in the wells and ſubterranenus 
« parts of its heighbourhBed? ſeem likewiſe to 
60 be little underſtood. From ſome experi- 
et ments very lately made by the ingenious 
Dr. Nooth, on the Mafete of the Grotto dell 
cc Cane, it appears; that all its known qualities 
esc and effects .correſpond, with-thoſe attributed 
« to, fixed air. | Juſt before the eruption of 
« 176% vapour of this kind broke into the 
arr} | K 3 W 
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cc King? 8 chapel at Portici, by which 2 ſervant, 

<« opening the door of it, was ſtruck down. 
About the ſame time, as his Sicilian Majeſty 
te was ſhooting in a paddock near the palace, 
« adog dropped dawn, as was ſuppoſed, in a 
© fit; a boy going to take him up, dropped 
© down likewiſe; a perſon preſent ſ uſpecting the 
* accident to have proceeded from a Mofete, 
immediately dragged them both from the 
© ſpot where they lay, in doing which, he was 
«© himſelf ſenſible of the _ The boy 
ce and the dag ce NO BENS: + 2 

5 His: Sicilian Majeſty did: me cakes: ar 

cc of informing me himſelf of this accident, 
te ſoon after it had PRE 

hs 5175 : j 

; I :hinve ner «wick theſe: Mafets e * 
Thave been making my obſervations. on the 
« borders of Mount Veſuvius, particularly in 
ee caverns, and once on the Solfaterra. The 
(e vapour affects the noſtrils, throats, and 
« ſtomach juſt as the ſpirit of hartſhorn, or 
* any other ſtrong volatile ſalts, and would 
te ſoon prove fatal, if your on not nates) 
wee en root i . of 9 


1 is 


275 « Under he. ancient city of „ the 
| | & Mofete 
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et NMofete are very frequent and powerful, ſo 
that the; excavations that are carrying on 
c there, are often interrupted by them: at all 
ct times, Mafete are to be met with under an- 
+ < cient lavas of Veſuvius; particularly thoſe 
b of the n ene of 16 31. 
Ke F5 „In n e. of ks Bien of 
- £ 1737, and in the chapter upon Mofete, he 
has recorded ſeveral curious experiments 
cc relative to this phænomenon. | 
ec The Canonico Recupero, who (as I men- 
s tioned to you in a former letter) is watching 
es the operations of Mount Etna, has juſt in- 
cc formed me, that a very powerful Mofete has 
ce lately manifeſted itſelf in the neighbourhood 
of Etna, and that he found, near the ſpot 
„ whence it riſes, animals, birds, and inſets 
e, dead, and the ſtronger ſort of ſhrubs blaſted, 
e whilſt the graſs and the tenderer plants did 
ec not ſem | to be affected. 

460 The 3 of this Mofete, added to 
eee the frequent earthquakes felt lately at 
ee Rhegio and Meſſina, makes it probable that 

ec an eruption als Mount Etna is at hand. 5 
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The letter from which I have extracted the 
eee is dated at e a 16th of 
October, 1770. 


I think I ought not to quit this region of 
wonders, without ſaying a little more of the 
mountain; I therefore beg leave to ſubjoin a 
liſt of the different eruptions of Mount Veſu- 
vius, and other particulars relating to that vol- 
cano, e ee are not e nn | 

The firſt ——_—_ ; we . e any. . ö 
account of, happened the 23d of Auguſt, in 


the Chriſtian æra 79. But Mount Veſuvius 


was inconteſtably a volcano before that time, 


as it is entirely compoſed of volcanic matter. 
Bur the accounts of its eruptions are loſt in ſuch - 
remote antiquity, that their memorial is quite 


forgotten; and Veſuvius once preſented a beau- 


tiful verdure, intermixed with cottages. and 
trees, which were all OY 426g ” | 
the above eruntten = FFC 


The mountain now continued very quiet 
till the year 203, when another eruption hap- 
pened. ri +; N 1 * ns & 77 8 * ; Tis bs 50 e I 


472. 'Tis faid the ſmoke and aſhes. of this 


erup- 
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| eruption were carried in the air as far as Con- 
ſtantinople, and obſcured the fun in avg 
of the world. 


10 $12—635—999—1096—1049—1206- 


21 * 


| No e eruption W $a „ 
of three hundred years; when, on the 16th of 


December, 1631, it burſt out all at once, from 


the ſide of the mountain, and the lava flowed 
in ſeven different channels, laying waſte every 
thing that came in its way, and about ten 
thouſand people loſt their lives; as mentioned 
by a Latin inſcription in the neighbourhood. 


This identical lava is now worked by ſlaves, 


and brought to bee to en he een 
af the eee as bat | of 


£1 1660=1602—1694—0701—1766=1712= 
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F. rom the end of the your 1766: to oMarch 1967; 
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In 1779 there was a very dreadful eruption 
of the mountain, of which Mr. Clark was an 


eye witneſs. 


From the gth of Auguſt, 1779, to the 27th 
of July, 1783, not a ſpark of fire appeared on 
Mount Veſuvius, and that day a mouth opened 
from the bottom of the Crater, which inceſ- 
ſantly emitted fire; and on the beginning of 
November, 1784, it flowed through the gap 
of the Crater oppoſite Monte di Somma, and 
formed a torrent of lava, which continued to run 
on the wor of May, 1785, "RO I left ee 
i 1 i Rn % £7 £ 5 ; | 3120 rr 1 
he peculiar een of Mount Veſu- 
vius, as lately ſettled by the philoſophical 
people, is 1300 yards from the level of the ſea, 
which is 460 yards ſhort of a mile. The Old 
Crater is about a mile in circumference, and 
| the eee at Fw baſe is 1155 Mp ne 


There was no eruption . tek great 
Crater of Veſuvius, from the year 1139 to 
the diſmal eruption of 1631, and the top of 
the mountain had begun to loſe all ſigns of 
fire; andd it is even ſaid, that wild boars had 
taken poſſeſſion of it's Crater. —Vide Sir Wil- 


liam Hamilton s Letters. 
„ e A LIST 
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A LIST OF THE ERUPTIONS 


Bri EE. 
1 4 ; a 5 [ 
MOUNT. XTN& 
r W047 PREP SS 1119 


| Before: the Chriſtian era, four, Bhs ne = 
96 21 eee 


2. 
2 % h FE» Po «= * 2 — ms 


1 Chriſt, ewenty-ſeven have been recorded, 
CCC 
1175— eee e e eee 
1530-1536 —1537—1540—1545—1554— 
1556—1566—1579—1614—1634—1636— 
eee eee 
bl Ct HI 


The eee e of e Mina 
is © hens 15 600 feet, which is 1,040 "ous? above 
two miles. 

The Old Crater is two miles and a half in. 

. circumference; and the circumference: at the 

baſe is now diſcovered to be a hundred and 
eighty- three miles. 
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A LIST OF THE DIFFERENT 
ere VOLCANOS | | 

Which : are © Known © at this time to exiſt in the . 

Klisie 1850 ons | world. | 5 en 


o 4 & > 
4 | 
Fn 3% oF 9 


3 
* 


I mall ſet n, gs as near as 1 can, 
dad! to their oy 


S 4 


* * 
7 — os * 


"Mount "<A ek 1s ts: 3 | 
the largeſt ; tho' the learned are rather divided 
| about i it. 


A large. aa in 1 Andes, in both 
America. 5 


" 
4 *# 4 


A tremendous volcano at Karaſchatka, lately 
diſcovered by the Ruſſians, -. | 


: "Mount Veſuvius, near a Naga. N A 
Hecla, in Iceland. 
Stromboli, one of the Lipary iſlands. ' 


[an } 

A volcano. lately riſen out of the ſea near 
Iceland. 
Solfa Terra, near Naples, which ſtill con- 

tinues to burn, tho” its fires do not en 
2 FHUS 8 ; > £1.91 oy 
"And the IlNand af; File, + near - Sicily, 
which was in eruption a few years ago, accord- 
ing to Sir William Hamilton. | | 
I make no doubt but there are many more 
in the world, for burning mountains are fre- 
quently alluded to in holy writ. I beg leave 
to quote two paſſages in the . bin 


have en ſtruck me: 


Pſalm civ. verſe 32. The earth ſhall tremble 
* at the look of him: If he do but touch the bills 
" Es Ty UP | 
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Pſalm 1 verks 5. «© Bow thy heavens, 
« O Lord, and come _— 3 vouch the Lee e | 


ce and eral e 
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April 28, 1785. This day, about four in the 
afternoon, Captain Blanket of the Thetis, an 
_ Engliſhfrigate of thirty-eight guns, which had 
been in the bay for upwards of a month, drank 
the health'of their Sicilian Majeſtics, mr gave 
a royal ſalute. | 

The 3oth of the IM month, their Sicilian - 
Majeſties embarked in a ſmall fleet for Leg- 
horn, in order to ſee the battle of the bridge 
at Piſa. They were attended by the Thetis; 
and immediately on their failing, there was a 
grand diſcharge of artillery from all the veſſels 
in the oy 


I was at my balcony during both k theſe exhi- 


LY 


The 2d of May, and the two following days, 
I was nearly diſtracted with the report of 
cannons, which were diſcharged every ſeven or 

eight minutes from a wharf near my hotel. 
It ſeems they were a preſent from his Britannic 
Majeſty, brought by Captain Blanket, to the 
King of Naples. They are on an entire new 


conſtruction, and conſiſt of twelve pieces of : 
Suh cannon 
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cannon and eighteen ſwivels; the trial of which 
cauſed the reports that ED much diſturbed my 
05 1 hear from good authority, that the King 
of Naples intends ſending in return, a com- 
| pleat ſer of china of the Porcelain manufactory, 

on which will be repreſented the different 
views and ae of the country. 


"From, the We of 1 matter . has 
diſcharged ſince November 1784, it is highly 
e that ſome conſiderable up is 
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LETTER XXIII. 


| 3 | | Fronence, June, 1785. 
do dear friend,: Fa. 


Aczzranrs w to my y promiſe made to you 
in a former letter, I now fit down to give. 


you a oe IR of this celebrated city. 


ba my way to Rome, 1 made fo ſhort a de 
bere, that I could not, with propriety, give 
any account of a city which I had ſcarcely 
ſeen. But before I enter into a particular 
detail of the curioſities which this city has to 
boaſt of, it may afford ſome information 
to future travellers, to give a ſketch of the 
road from Rome, by way of Terni and e . 
to this * ij | 


1 quitted Rome on the 11th of this month, 
and arrived the ſame evening at Terni, the 
diſtance being ſixty miles. On the following 
day, I viſited the famous caſcade about five 


miles from the above mentioned village, The 
. fall 
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fall” is ſaid to > be'two hundred feet perpendi- 
cular, which is formed by a cut made by the 
Romans to drain the Velino Lake, and it diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Nar. The beauties of 
this enchanting ſcene muſt ſtrike the moſt 
careleſs obſerver. At Spoletto, there is an 


letto and Foligno, is the ſource of the river 
Clitumnus, wich a ſmall temple; ;of Diana, now 
converted into a chapel.” I ſlept at Perugia 
the 13th of June, and the following day ſur- 
veyed the town, and locked into ſeveral 
churches, wherein are to be ſeen many paint- 
ings by Petro Perugina, Raphael's maſter. 
The paintings formerly belonging to the pa- 
laces here, have been lately purchaſed bynthe 


. Engliſh. Between Perugia and Cortona, 1 


paſſed by the beautiful lake of Thraſymene. 


The famous battle in which Hannibal de- 


feated the Romans, was fought on that fide 
towards Cortona, between the hills and lake. 
My poſtillion, when on this ſpot (willing 
to impreſs on my mind, as forcibly” as 


poſſible, an idea of this memorable defeat) 
ſtopped the carriage, and informed me that 


the lake flowed with Wack Lage we * m_ 
1 * | 


E. e Havide 


aqueduct. of immenſe height; the work of 
the lower ages. In the mid way between Spo- 
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Having given you this ſhort Tketch' of the 
road" by which I arrived here, it is time for 
mie to conduct ybu to the gallery, the churches; 
and palaces with wich this city abounds: 
As to the formerꝭ the ſubject is ſo copious, 
that it would far enteed the bounds of i letter, 
to ſpecify the paintings contained in a firigle 
apartment. I ſnall, however, '<vtitent myſelf, 
and 1 hope ſatisfy you, by mentioning two 
Pieces of ſculpture, which being both exvel-. 
jlent in their kind, deſerve particular notice. 
The firſt is the famous Venus de Medieis, fo 
juſtiy admired by Oonnboiſſeurs for its exquiſite 
Fymnictry and beautiful proportion! Rn ad- 
mirable copy of the. Jupiter Serapis is alſo to 
be ſeen in this collection; the original, as I 
mentioned in 4 ſprmer letter, was dug up by 
Mr. Hamilton the artiſtt. 
ee ee 930511114 16-4513 01 h 
As to the numerous paintings ant ſtatues 
eollectetl in this choice repoſitory, I muſt 
feſer you to an ingenious publication in the 
"French language, entitled Dejeriptioi'd?''Ta 
„ Galtris Royale de Florence, pur M. Fraugois 
© Zacchiroli Ferraroiß; THe ee à clear 
and ſuceinct account of the different paintings, 

Katües, medals, Nr. preſerved here. 

9:1 ao OngtuY l: o gaignolad gs. 
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he churches in this city are extremely 
magnificent, and contain many pieces f 
ſculpture "ng paintings, by the a eminent 
Artiſts,. Ja: v3 MEAS, + j1 2145} 24 
oe 4 Ein loi e un Ban 191564 
"-»Florence-hring the capital of, Tuſcany: Eat | 
the place gf. reſidence, of the, Court, it is 
hatural ta think chat the city ſbouldo abound 
Wich ſplendid,; manſions and ſuperb palaces. 
Ibe Grand Duke lives in great ſplendor, and 
enjqys all the appendages of a, ſovereign 
prince. His palace is large and ſpacious, ang 
conſiſts of a variety of apartments, many of 
Which are Tae With. paintings. by the beſt 
ae Mer n n AT ds itn 
e ne en,, {aff tbo 2149 :iati get 80 
Alter Naples, in my humble opinion; there 
is no place where diverſions are ſeen in greater 
perfection than at Florence. Operas, balls, 
and. plays, very agtecably employ; the leiſure 
hours of the numerous inhabitants of this ęity. 
The —— more. ſplendid than uſual 
during my ſtay here on er e St. John 
and. St. Peter's day, the former being: the 
ditular Got of this place. ik lens Oo 
Ayviznisq! ius ni 23 16 300038! 1537: done 
Figure to yourſelſ ſome;hungdyeds of equi- 
Pages, belonging to che Grand E 
2 c L2 


wo 228} Ha 
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Ambaſſadors, and the nobility, many of them 
gilt, and all of them finely. ornamented, filled 
with company elegantly dreſſed, and parading 
through the ſtreets for two or three miles, and 
then you will entertain a faint, idea of this 
magnificent cavalcade. It continues for two 
hours; after which the races commence, which 
conſiſt of horſes without riders; and the ſcene 
exhibited on the occaſion is truly laughable. 
This ridiculous diverſion being ended, the 
company proceeded: immediately to mw er 
| Mi cha Eee exening.! cod 
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LF ſag Sigi fo Ape RY that Jars, 
my ſtay here, I had an interview with the 
Repreſentative of the Abdicated Family, who 
lives here in a retired manner, and takes the 
title of Count d' Albani. I hope you will not 
doubt my principles, or ſuſpect my loyalty, 
when I tell you that he received me with great 
politeneſs,” and gently touched on the misfor- 
tunes of his family, He is fixty-five years of 
age; and having lived rather freely, his con- 
ſtitution ſeems to have ſuffered by that cir- 
cumſtance. He wore a plain ſuit, with the 
inſignia of the moſt noble order of the garter, 
and the croſs of St. Andrew of Scotland. 


He has been ſome rs ſeparated from his 
wife, 
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Hiliduboneweeddeeta Geral? He has lardly | 
acknowledged his natural daughter, who lives | 
with him, and is called Dutcheſs of Albani. 
Althoꝰ deprived of the advantages and prero- [ 
gatives annexed to royalty, he ſtill Stelle | i 


ſome” of its privileges, viz, touching for the 
king's evil, and OE ul biſhops. mo ies 
md EA QUBI Nun ZI Thi 1% iin? 
51 Give me leave to a any fr her AL 
madyerſiohs/on' this delicate ſubjet ; and 1 
hope, when I return to Laien you! Wilk 
conſider me as well attached to my Wereied, 
as ff I had never ſeen the AER 
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Sy My good fiend, 82.2%, oled 
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VE E 81500 at this curious city, on he 7th 
inſtant, after being out a whole day and a night, 
h th tiver Po, in our way from F errara. Our 
wovoyage WAS, rendered diſagreeable by e tremen- 


1 :dous, claps of thunder and e flaſhes of 
vivid lightning, which continued. with but 


; 3 for the greateſt part of the 
1 night. About midgiaht, we reached bin Vene- 


LES 


14 rivers, we landed ſafe. in this city.” 1 1 912 


21¹¹ 5209 97 AN I aid: he 
G1 bes Ia paſſing down. the 5 bk fre tory of Phac 
enn naturally occurred to us; and t ! tho! we 
215 looked with, anxious and exploring eyes for 
anche poplar, trees into which his weeping ſiſters 
were converted, nd traces of them are now to 
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218 J The untimely Pa N dn uünkofkänate 
. youth, 
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youth, ſuggeſts | a uſeful "hd important leſſon 
to thoſe raſh and unwary young men, who, 
priding themſelves in their own ſtrength, and 
preſuming 2 much on their own ſkill, ruſh 
headlong into 5 deſtrution;.—-know you will 
be apt to ſay that you did not e to 1 


| Mn dogg rom. Venice. 5 


Before 1 enter on nah — 1 this 


6 city, it will not be amiſs to give you a, light 
; "leet tch of the road e came hithe jt 
1553 & DOS VB!) 4 I du Sp win 30TH 
7 From . Bie 4 Proberdea to A 
10 105 ry great trade, and containing about 
* thouſand inhabitants, out of which'num- 
5 ber fifteen thouſand are Jews. I made here 
= an 3 acquaintance with an agreeable: Engliſn 
Se ntleman, who lodged in the ſame hotel and 
he being deſtined to return ſoon to our na- 
ee iſland; we agreed to travel together: But 
1 w we quitted this place, we attended the 
ee Chapel, and were introduced to 
the miniſter, who is chaplain to the Factory. 
oy” "He ink u informe d me, that the emoloments of his 
71 are Pois intments. were equal:iro- 300l. per amuum 
n England. His name is Halt; he is 2 
d worthy man, and is well: received by 
tholi 147085 | 
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Tbis is che only city in Italy (Leghorn) 

— wa the Proteſtant religion is publickly 
tolerated, a where the different ſectaries 


are indulged in their various forms of. n, 
without the leaſt moleſtation. oi 


£ 3 
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Wy 3% Quay 1 Wee hy 8 en | 
of the four ſlaves, chained to a pedeſtal, on 
which, is placed a full · length figure of an 
illuſtrious prince, by whom they were taken 
captive on the High Seas for piracy. This 
ſtory is mentioned by all travel writers, and i is 
fo well known, that I truſt you will excuſe 

mw We, 8 e on the ſubject. 
Au n l 

hy UB ek 1 to Florence; 
and, in our road thither, juſt ſtopped at Piſa, 
(a beautiful city,) to view the church, bap- 
tiſtery, and leaning tower, all which are well 
worthy of notice; particularly the latter, 
which is about nee 8 out wor the pn 
cular line, | | 


£- 


580 Brom -Flojerice we paſſed over a very un- 
pleaſant road to Bologna. Great part of the 
road leads over the Appenine Mountains, 
which are but little ann and very thinly 
1513 3110! 12 _ 
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inhabited. We travelled ſeventy-two n 


and ſcar ann met c with a fingle village. [SOV 
TE 4 453} 311 21 £5 14814105 


— is a Wu and populous town, in 
the Pope's dominions; it contains ſeveral fine 
palaces and ORE but we had 2 15 time to 
_ them n ä a rotl e AD 
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Ferrara is alſo a MY city 54d i is the ru 
in the Pope's (territories; { Neatniels and light- 
neſs characterize the architecture eberali dil. 


played in this city; and the palaces and ee 
| een as Why in W OP 
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In my next jetter 1 will give you 55 
account of Venice. Adieu for the PO ; 
508 Gall bebe we again ſoon. . 
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| NM dear fiend, Fo e £2019 ug. 
Dr SYS ne 
1 TOLD. ow in my laſt letter, that I would 
give you an account of Venice when I wrote to 
vou again. This beautiful city is ſituated on 
the Lagunes, in the Adriatic. Sea, about five 
miles from the Continent; 4 ſituation as ex- 
traordinary as any in the known world. 
When it was originally planned, it was de- 
ſigned as a place of ſecurity from the ravages 
of the Goths, who/invaded Italy in the fifth 
century ſoon after which, the foundation of 
this great city was laid on ſeventy-two ſmall 
iſlands, tho? at preſent. it. tags: MN F' much 
greater numker,o: ab $21. 


The . of the churches and pa- 
ee is in a magnificent ſtyle; the principal 
edifices are the church and tower of St. Mark, 
from the top of which Venice has all the 


appearance of a floating city, being entirely 
tl a ſur- 


Ens 1: 

ſurrounded with the- 2 and os e 

| eee cl 10 

{+ The Abena alcho eb inferior wy. as 
docks of Plymouth and Portſmouth, contains 
large quantities of naval and warlike ſtores ; 

and the armoury- has many curious weapons 


wars with the Turks ; they are nicely N 
in rows; and _ e eee e 
O e eile en V 416 n FIT 
Phe church 158 vomvent Of 8 = 
Maggiore forms an/ iſland of itſelf, and in it 


the marriage of Cas j Gullee, ur Paul 
Veroneſe. | 1435471 42130 _ 


N kool by a vote of the Senate, on the ceaſing 
- of plage, about one hundred and fifty years 
ago) contains ſome excellent pictures by Titian, 
ION e e ow" Wt nnd 


-- Sufineſs; it conſiſts of a b v 8 750 and 
eo "has ſome ine" FRO in it. e D 
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dt Wy" — us ecceme any ROWE more 


t, beau- 


and inſtruments of death, taken in the Venetian 


there is ſeen a fine painting, which repreſents 
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ens £3170 110 02035 HILHYOS < 
e oa the Grand Sun One ao 
neither carriages nor horſes at Venice, perſons 
being conveyed: from one end of the town to 
the other by means of gondolas, except they 
chuſe to walk in the foot ways, which are for 
the moſt part narrow and (inconvenient; ex- 
_ cept; ſome ſpacious quays which have been 
nes EOS i £0. Je Fi ger 1d f1 Vick SRV T 3H 

Ft (015/383; 03 17200: ien TEDS. . 

The day before, 1 dect ne 1 ol Per 
opportunity of ſeeing; the /Doge's barge; it is 
built on a larger ſcale than the other Venetian 
veſſels, is richly gilt, and ornamented with 
many curious emblematical figures. In this 
barge it is that the Doge, attended by a grand 
cavalcade of the Senate and nobility, goes 
every year to marry the ſea, which ceremony 
is performed by che Doge's dropping a gold 
ring into the ocean, at the ſame time repeating 
theſe words, © Dęſpatſamus te Mare, in ſignum 
"* Vert; perpetuigus dominii . We eſpouſe thee, 
« O Sea! in token of our real and perpetual 
« dominion over thee.” This ceremony took 
its riſe from Pope Alexander III. in acknow- 
ledgment for the aſſiſtance granted him by the 
Venpffap 20 Dir Hid & no unis 518110 2101 
ile | 
| If you wiſh to ſee a more particular account 
of 


1%] 


of the government and curioſities contained 
in this city, permit me to refer you to an 
ingenious publication in the French language, 
by Jean Baptiſte Albrizzi, which I have found 
very faithful in the account it gives. 
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From nie I eee Pädu in 4 
covered boat, and had a moſt delightful ſail up 
the river Brenta; and on its banks are fituateck 
many neat manſions belonging to the nobility, 
which contribute much to: divetſify; and en- 
rich the proſpect. We arrived at Padua che 
ſame evening. This city is large; and the 
buildings are many of thema very ancient. 
The council hall, which is equal in dimenſions 
to that at Weſtminſter, is a curious piece of 
architecture; the roof is one entire wooden 
frame, and ſupported in the ſame manner as 
the theatre at Oxford, wichout any Pinar 
whatſoever) Nanu 20.08 5226) V e 400 
10 det N d l IT ien en gator 9195: 
-f — reno, 
Padua was taken by the Venetians in 14062 
foot vnde P ine AUA 
. ng 
Gann thence! to Verona, Which is moſt agree 
able e partly on a hill and party n 
plain. 
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plain. The river Adige divides it. It. is for- 
tified after the modern faſhion. This city 
contains, beſides ſplendid churches and eum- 
brous palacs, à noble amphitheatre, which 
ſtands in the market- place, and is built en- 
tirely of rough marble. It reflects much credit 
on the inhabitants of this city, that they ſpare 
no expence to keep it in repair. Part only of 
the exterior wall remains, but the interior 
part is in excellent preſervation, and makes a 


very magnificent appearance. It is of an oval 


figure, and its greateſt diameter is 233 feet, 
and the ſhorteſt 136. This amphitheatre is 
conſiderably larger than that at Niſmes. This 
magnificent ſtructure was _—_ "va the citi- 
Zens, mne „aft al 
x 2 #37355 PU cr 100k a3 

"Ta cannot- odd ny l account of Tag city Ro 
x Ages without, mentioning: an anec- 
dote which happened lately, when the Emperor 
of Germany viſited Italy. The Governor of 
Verona heing apprized of the Emperor's in- 
tention of ſpentling a few houts in this eit), 
previouſſy collected the inhabitants of the 
city and adjacent country, ho, dreſſed in 
their holiday cloaths, were directed to take 
„ the amphithestre s and bis 

DI er, 
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Majeſty, on his entrance there; was agreeably 


ſurprized with the appearance of thirty thou - 
ſand people, who roſe up T0 ſalute him. The 


Emperor was ſo extremely pleaſed with this 
well-timed compliment, that he declared he 
had not received _ a D of attention 
no, not in e 46 4551 An 0 
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ROM nes we b eee 
whicka has: the ; appearance; of as large, well 
built rand pleaſant city; it is the capital of 
the duty of that name. It is ſituated on a 
beautiful lake, and is wan e e 
9 „ 
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Me juft. paſſed through Gen in our 
bout to Milan, which is one of the largeſt and 


- fineſt cities of Italy, containing about chree 


hundred thouſand inhabitants. It is allowed 
to be of great antiquity, and has a beautiful 
gothic cathedral, as yet unfiniſhed, tho“ greatly 
advanced. It is five hundred feet in length 
and two hundred in breadth, and is caſed en - 
with marble. The treaſury is extremely 


rich, and the church is adorned with many 
fine paintings and excellent pieces of ſculp- 
ture. The body of the great and good Charles 
Barromeus (who had the ſelf-denying merit 


of refuſing the Popedom, and recommending 
his friend,) is preſerved in a ſubterraneous 
pet under the cupola. 

| Milan is a 4 place RY great Sade, its chief | 
acre are ſilks, woollen, brocade, and 
other, rich, embroidered OY works of ſteel 
and chryſtal „ 

12 ttendec the grand Corſs in the 
mk ub; and ſaw a brilliant appearance of 


company. About an: hour before the carriages 


arrive, the whole road (which extends at leaſt 
two miles) is watered by the ſlaves, ' who are 
chained to the water carts for that purpoſe. 


1 2613 


road, to ſurvey the beautiful lake Maggiore, 
had a pleaſant fail on the ſame, and landed at 


_ the principal iſland ; and after ſeeing a ſuperb. 


palace, which is built on the iſland, we re- 
turned to Arona, e ſatisfied Seer our 
: excurſion. - | | | "x 


Soon after our return came on a moſt 


violent thunder ſtorm, which continued from 


eleven o'clock in the morning till fix in the 


evening of the following day, with very little 


intermiſſion. If we had delayed our viſit to 
the lake an hour later, it is probable that 
our crazy boat would er en to the 
bottom. | | 


as the bin near ke town 1 bf Aron, there 
is a coloſſal ſtatue of St. Carlos dteſſed in his 

ſacerdotal habit, who was a native of this 

. ; 85 ue is about thirty feet. 


The river Welter was ſo Hwelled⸗ chat we 


were delayed one night on the road, as the 


ſerry boat could not paſs on account of : 


the deluge of rain which flowed down from the 
| mountains. Notwithſtanding the country was 
AB M o0ver- 


We now went about forty tiles out of our 
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1 for ſeveral miles OY Vater, it 
ſoon ſubſided, and ! in one Wade. to its 
proper channels. bei 
After "Or Arona, v we purſued our route 
to Turin; and even from Venice to this peu 
Kane the whole road is level and fine. 

Ti urin is this 3 5 the King of Sardinia 8 
dominions; it was nearly deſtroyed by the 
French in 1706, but having been ſince rebuilt, 
it is but little inferior to the moſt elegant 
e,, oo, 

| The "if of Sardinia. EA Rae to — 2 
Stuart family, in conſequence of his anceſtors 

. having married a daughter of Charles I. is 
poſſeſſed of ſome fine pictures of that unfortu- 
nate Prince and his deſcendants. . 


7 0 Z W 2 
4 ö 11 1 


The King a Sardinia vn un. a 

: "bile opinion, is equal, if not ſuperior, to any 
—_ which I have 1 e my whole 
N Calm: v1 7000s aisle 


| "The 2 rome! ade. or courſe, without 
2 walls of ann city, is generally attended 
in 30 1 Heino 911 to 2963 201 with 
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with à large appearance of company, confiſting 

of two or three hundred equipages, ſlowly 
parading through beautiful avenues of elm 
trees s which __— for ſore Mikes 


754 1 391 


I delivered my letter of cenmeticiilientn 
to the Engliſh Miniſter here, who being abſent, 


J was ene zentren ara the Per des 
Eee Wr 


111 A, 14 | A f ; 14% £4 +4 £928: 


WOO three wan from tdi we came to 
the village, where our carriage was taken 
to pieces and put on the backs of mules, in 
order to be conveyed over the Alps. We 
Preferred” horſes, which the guides brought 
vs (to a conveyance in ſmall chairs,) con- 
ſidering the former mode of rene _ 
ſafe and n OE e 


4 — 

5 2 1 4 * % ” 
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We ſet off about a quarter before three 
in the afternoon, and aſcended a ſteep rocky 
road to à conſiderable height. When we ar- 
rived at the top, we paſſed over a fort of 
plain about five miles wide: As we paſſed, 
we ſaw mountains on each ſide of us, conſi- 
; derably higher than obr preſent ſituation. 1 
ſeveral times obſerved the clouds to float be- 
lo the tops of the mountains. The night 

2 over- 
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dertbok us before we deſcended on ie _ 
feof the Alps? yorl? ,v- 


There are a few villoge diſperſed in dif- 
ferent parts of the mountain, at which there 
are ee the Tammy ane | 

10 SYIAKETESTAE 1 = TIN 

Wie ea Windagice for oy fake of 
Cafe ety; and after deſcending for a confiderable 
diſtance, we felt ourſelves fo fatigued with the 
exerciſe, / that our patience and perſeverance 
were almoſt exhauſted. We were obliged to 
walk with great care and circumſpection, in 
order to avoid falling down the moſt formida- 
ble precipices, where a fall from a horſe might 
have been ene an ol ara R 


* | STE CHAD: 
* 
„„ il r n 


Tho' it was now the 26th of July, the air 
was cold arid bleak, and the darkneſs coming 
on, we felt ourſelves happy in arriving at a 
a tolerably deine 5 inn at . foot of the 


mountain. . enen. 


24 E 1411 $>A..4 A | 70 


The upper part of 15 2 55 entirely | 
expoſed to the cold blaſts of wind, produces 
but a ſcanty portion of herbage; | ſheep,” how- 
ever, are to be ſeen in ſome parts; and tho' 
fe. E : 7 many 


* 
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many of them were feeding on craggy preci- 
pices, they ſeemed to have no ſenſe of their 
eg 

The giieater part of the 1 being wel- 
ir by the tops of the ſurreunding mountains, 


was more verdant, and had the appearance of 


greater fertility. Half way down the precipices, 


grew an incredible number of young larches 


and fitm of every denominations 5 a8 nd 
ee eee various | mas ors yore 
tain, form a very . pictureſque appearance. 
That ſide of the Alps towards Switzerland 
ſtrikes me as being the moſt romantic, where 


the road winds. between a chain of ſtupendous 


mountains chiefly covered with fir, to the ex- 
tent of more than a hundred miles. | 


35 7 1 ö #% #42 = 9 % 4 4 
34 1F 393 Fs ? 3 $5 vi Ji yt a 


The . of; croſſing. the. Alps, in- 


Sd horſes for three perſons, guides, ſix 
mules for conveying the carriage, luggage, &c. 
amounted to thirty-ſix livres of Piedmont 
money, exactly its ſhillings Engliſh. 


(4.3%! 149 89 363 $4 71 to: I-12 15 gat vn } 


I had clas. view. an one of the Glaciers, 


covered w with wenn now. or ite v15d 
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As this is the fecond letter which I have 
Whittert from this place, you will think it full 
time for me to enter on the deſcription of 
Geneva. 


* 
3. 


2 
2 ; 7+ x 


The city of Geneva is u General ſituated 
on ine banks of a fine lake of the ſame name. 
The city cannot boaſt of magnificent churches 
or ſplendid palaces, like the cities through 
which T have lately paſſed. The ſimplicity of 
the buildings correſponds with the ſobriety 
of the inhabitants. It is à place of great 
trade; and the beſt means of ſtudy, and im- 
provement in languages and ſciences, are 
furniſhed by the reſidence of ſeveral eminent 
profeſſots, who dedicate their time and il 
* * . education of 3 | 

nne S eee 
| We attended divine ſervice at St. peter 8. 
which is the principal church; it is plain 
and unadorned, and much reſembles the Pro- 
teſtant churches in England. 


So great attention is paid to the obſerva- 
tion of the ſabbath by the Magiſtrates, that 
the gates are conſtantly ſhut at the time of 
ſervice, The faction, and tumult, of which we 
| heard 
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heard-ſo much a few years ago, ſeems. now to 
have entirely ſubſided, and there is every 
appearance of internal peace and tranquillity., 


The country adjacent is beautifully diver- 
ſified with views of woods and water; and on 
one ſide, it is terminated by a diſtant proſpect 
| e 3 in 5377 WE 


7 


1 be air here being 1 in "ahi ane apes | 
nat and temperate than at Nice, many Engliſh 
families, reſort hither to enjoy the refreſhing 
breezes from ta, lake and from the moun+ 


tains... $7372 s | 110 2 14811 7111 { 
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1 folly 3 in nds nificing 1 but fear 

ing an increaſe of my fatigue, I altered my 

intentions, and ſhall purſue my route to 
eee a direct line from PDEs: Fr 
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LETTER XXVI. 


Foes | Auguſt, 1785. 
My dear friend, 


As I am now ſetting my face towards 
England, I begin to experience that ſatisfac- 
tion which every one feels when he is returning 
to his native country. Such a prejudice in 
favour of our country cannot indeed be 
deemed illiberal, as it cleaves to men of the 
beſt hearts, and moſt improved underſtand- 
ings. The Neapolitans poſſeſs this national 
partiality in ſuch an extravagant degree, that 
they have a proverb among them which im- 
plies this ſentiment, viz. © See Naples and die.” 
Nor is this prejudice confined to thoſe who 
enjoy fine climates and unclouded ſkies; for 
the inhabitant of Kamſchatka, in that deſolate 
region, exults in the pre-eminence he enjoys 
over others, and bleſſes God that he was not 
deſtined to live in any other part of the 
globe. Be” 


This 
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This predilection was certainly implanted 
in our breaſts for the wiſeſt reaſons; and were 
not its influence univerſal, the inhabitants of 
ſome parts of the earth muſt neceſſarily paſs 
their lives in gloom and diſcontent. 


I know you will be inclined to enquire, if 
one's native country has ſuch charms for 
every one, what motives can there be ſtrong 
enough to induce us ever to leave it? To which 
I ſhall readily reply curioſity. Remember, 
that is a principle ſo interwoven in the frame 


and conſtitution of our nature, that it diſ- 
covers itſelf in the earlieſt ſtage. of our 


exiſtence, and attends us through every period 
of it; nor does it quit us till our lateſt breath. 
It is this which makes the new-born infant 


gaze at the bright flame of a taper, or liſten 


to the jingling of a coral. It is this which 
prompts the hardy adventurer to navigate 
frozen ſeas, and travel over inhoſpitable deſerts, 


When this curioſity has for its object the 
improvement of the mind, or the cultivation 
of the underſtanding, it is ſurely highly com- 
mendable, and is the ſource of advantage to 
the community as well as to the individual. 
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., Certainly the true end of . viſiting. foreign 
parts is, to examine their cuſtoms, manners, 
and policies, and to obſerve in what particu- 
lars they excel or come ſhort of our own, to 
correct the prejudices of a narrow education, 
and to wear off that ſtiffneſs and affectation in 
our behaviour (which poſſibly may have 
| been contracted by aſſociating with one nation 
of men,) by a more free and general intercourſe 
with mank ind. 


By being aol unacquainted with the 
Italian language, and by the ſhortneſs of my 
ſtay in that country, I was unqualified to reap 
thoſe advantages which a knowledge of the 
language and a longer reſidence in che 1 | 
would have afforded me. 


| eee of ſome advantages, I 
hope my tour has not been altogether without 
profit and improvement; 4 truft I have en- 
larged my ſtock. of ideas, and am better 
furniſhed , with the means of amuſing my 
e 00: as myſelf. 0 | 

anno 1011 

Thoſe and en 1 antiquity kick 
I noiſe in my youth, will now be read with 
redoubled ſatisfaction ; and by ſeeing the. 


2qobe places 
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— they lived,” and of which they 
wrote, I ſhall learn to acquire a more exquiſite 
reliſh of their reſpective beauties and excel- 
lencies; and by comparing the natural face of 
the country with the deſeriptions they have 
given us, I ſhall be enabled to form ſome 
judgment, how well the Pictufe agrees we 
the rang SING 8585 
Mow are, tend] theſe the wi benefits to be 
rden from extending our views and varying wo 
our ſituation. Delightful ſcenes, whether in 
nature or painting, have a kindly influence on' 
the body as well as the mind; they contribute to 
amuſe the fancy in a ſplenetic hour, and have a 
tendency to diffuſe a degree of chearfulneſs over 
the whole frame. Every thing that is new or 
uncommon raiſes a pleaſure in the imagination, 
becauſe it fills the ſou} with an agreeable ſur- 
prize, gratifies its curioſity, and gives it an idea 
of which it was not before poſſeſſed. Furniſhed 
with ſuch reſources as theſe, life paſſes on- in a 
more agreeable tenor, and we are always ena- 
| bled to derive entertainment from reflecting 
on thoſe productions of nature and art which 
we have beheld. Even our moral conduct, in 
ſome meaſure, depends on our being in poſſeſ- 


ſion of ſuch 5 and 1 cannot help 
19 | adopt- 
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adopting the opinion of a very amiable and 
ingenious writer on this ſubject, who ſays that 
© a man ſhould make the ſphere of his inno- 
<< cent pleaſures as wide as poſſible, that he may 
& retire into them with ſafety, and find in them 


e * ſuch a ſatisfaction as a wiſe: man would not 
3 cc e to > take,” ? 


As I hope ſoon to ſhake you by the hand 
in England, I ſhall now cloſe my correſpon- 
dence. If I have tired you by too minute a 
derail of unintereſting particulars, or have been 
too ſuperficial on ſubjects concerning which 

you wiſhed for farther information, I muſt de- 
5 ſire you to advert to the apology contained in 
my firſt letter. Remember, theſe letters were 

| written in compliance with your own requeſt; 

and if your expectations are not — on 
e alone muſt be fixed the blame. 


ac” 


I am your 8. "a 


